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ARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, PALL MALL. 
The Museum will be reopened on MONDAY next, the Ist of 
OCTOBER. During the recess the Collections have been re-ar- 
,and considerable additions have been made. Admission 
free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays. A charge of Sixpence 
on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 















ee OrOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS. 
PROFESSOR STOKES, F.R.S., will commence a Course of 
FORTY-EIGHT LECTURES on PHYSICS, on WEDNESDAY 
next, the 3rd of October, at Two o’clock. Fee for the Course, £4. 
DR. HOFMANN, F.R.S., will commence a Course of ONE 
HUNDRED LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, on MONDAY, the 
$th of October, at Ten o’clock. Fee for the Course, £4. 
CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL LABORATORIES.— 
The Royal College of Chemistry (the Laboratory of the School), 
under the direction of Dr. Hormann, and the Metallurgical Labo- 
ratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy, will be opened on 
MONVAY, the Ist of Ortober. At both of these Laboratories 
there are three terms annually, of twelve weeks each. The Fee 
for working every day in the week is £10 per term. 
For further particulars apply at the Museum of Practical Geo- 
q TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 



























METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS. 


SEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


Dinecron—Sirn Ropericx Impey Murcuison, F.R.S., &c. 


Daring the Session 1855 6, which will commence on the Ist of 
OCTOBER, the following Courses of LECTURES and Practical 
Demonstrations will be given :— 

1, Chemistry .. ++-by A. W. Hormann, Ph D., F.R.S, 

2. Metallurgy . »,J0HN Percy, M.')., F.R.S. 

3, Natural History ...... ,,T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S, 

) —— seeeecee oy We W. SauyTH, MOA, 

6. Geology ... ..--+e+.,,A.C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. Applied Mechanics.... ,, Ropeat Wittis, M.A., F.R.S. 

8. Physics seee -+ 9,G.G. Stokes, M.A., F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 

The Fee for Matriculated Students ‘exclusive of the Labora- 
tories) is £30 for two years, in one payment; or two annual pay- 
ments of £20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, the La- 
Doratory of the School under the direction of lr. Hormany, at a 
Fee of #10 for the term of three months, The same Fee is ct arged 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of " “srcy, 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued x £2, B5, and 
#teach. Officers in the Queen's or the East India Conmpany’s 
tervice,xcting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain them at 
half the usoal charg. 





































Pupil Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two exhibitions, and 
others nave also been established.—For a Prospectus and informa- 
tion apply at the Museum of Practical Geolosy, Jermyn Street, 
London. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ABCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. —The 
& Conversazione and opening Meeting of the Session, 1855-56, 
will be held at Lyon’s Inn Hall on FRIDAY, October 5th. The 
Chair will be taken at Eight o’clock precisely. Gentlemen wish- 
to be present can obtain Cards on application by letter to 
T. W. GOODMAN 
J, A. BUNKER 
Lyon’s Inn Hal!, Newcastle Street, Strand. 
The Draughtsman’s Register may be consulted daily (between 
the hours of Ten and Five), at the office of Mr. Arthuf Billing, 
Backingham Street, Strand. ’ 





} Hon. Secs. 


HS. 





HE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC PICTURES. by ROGER FENTON, Esq.. taken 

at the Seat of War in the Crimea, during the present year, is NOW 

OPEN, at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mati East. Admission, One snil- 
. Open from Ten till Six. 





WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
(In con»exion with the University of London.)—The COL- 
LEGE WILL OPEN for the Session, 1855-6, on Monday, the 8th 
of October next: and the Examination, previous to the admis- 
sion of Proposing Students, will commence on that day, and be 
continued on following days, at ten o’clock a.m., at the College. 
The Session will terminate in July, 1856. 
a statement of the courses of instruction which will be given 
inthe several departments, see adverti published in the 
ry Gazette’ of the 15th instant. 
The following SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZE have been founded 
for competition by Students of the Owen's College, viz.:— 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in classical learning, 
anual value £20, tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship. for competition in the critical 

of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual value 
£20, tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships ; viz., Two Scholarships in Chemistry, 
‘nual value £50 each, tenable for two years ; Two Scholarships 
mates, annual value £25 each, tenable for not more than 

ears, 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value £15, given annusily. 

Porther particulars relating to the courses and terms of instruc- 
= ae the conditions upon which the scholarships and prize 
be 





























competed for, will be found in a Prospectus which may 
had from Mr. NICHOLSON, at the College, Quay Street, Man- 
chester, where application may be made to the Principal, on and 
after the twenty-fourth day of September instant, daily, between 
the hours of ten and one. 

JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
Yames’s Chambers, South King Street, 
Manchester, Sept. 21, 1855. 
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Just published, price Is. 2d., the SIXTH NUMBER of 
HAMBERS’S New and Improved ATLAS 


4 for the PEOPLE. To be completed in 12 Numbers, at Is. 2d. 
each. 


Part XXI. for October, price 84d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
Volume II., price 12s., handsomely bound in cloth, 


lXHE PICTORIAL BIBLE: being the Old 


and New Testaments, according to the Authorised Version. 


With Notes by Dr. KITTO. A New and Improved Issue. Splen- 
didly Illustrated with Woodcuts, &c. 
Also, Part XII., price 2s. 
Price 2s., Part XII. of 
of ENG- 


[HE PICTORIAL HISTORY 
LAND, brought upto the RUSSIAN WAR. A New and 
Improved Issue. 


; Illustrated with upwards of 1600 Wood Engray- 
ngs. 


Volume I. issued, price 15s. 
W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 





This day is published, Fourth Edition, 25s. 


[He WORKS OF THOMAS REID, D.D., 
now fully collected, with Selections from his Unpublished 
Letters. Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Dissertations, by 
Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Adv., A.M. Oxon, Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
The Sequel of the Dissertations, the Preface, and Indices, will 
shortly follow. 


REID’S ESSAYS on the INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS of MAN. From his Collected Writings. By Sir 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., and with the Fvot Notes of the 
Euitor. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Also, by the same Editor, Second Edition, price 21s. 


DISCUSSIONS on PHILOSOPHY and 
LITERATURE, EDUCATION and UNIVERSITY REFORM, 
chiefly from the “‘ Eainburgh Review.” 

“ Perhaps the most profound book of the age.” —ATHEN xu. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 
London: Longman and Co. 





This day is published, Second Edition, 12mo, bound, price Is. 8d. 


{;LEMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Part First—-RUDIMENTS & EXERCISES. By EDWARD 
WOODFORD, LL.D., H.M. Inspector of Schoo!s for Se: tand. 

LARGE TABLES for EXERCISE on the 

INFLEXIONS adapted to the above, Is. per set; or mounted on 

Rollers, varnished, 9s. 
Also, by the same, 
1. ECLOG HORATIAN &, with an Inquiry 


into the First Principles of Latin Prosody. 18mo, bound, 2s. 6d. 


2. AN EPITOME of CASSAR’S COMMEN- 
TARIES, with Vocabulary, Geographical Vutline, and Map of 
Cesar’s Gaul. Third Edition. 18m, bound, 2s. 

*,* The extended sale of this work has aliowed a reduction 

in price. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 
London: Simpkin and Co. 





FOREIGN BOOKS at FOREIGN PRICES. 
1, WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 


e*New Edition, Oct. 1855. 
2. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, 
3. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S GERMAN CATALOGUE. 
4. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S FRENCH CATALOGUE. 
5. WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S EUROPEAN LINGUISTIC 
CATALOGUE. 
6. WILLIAMS and NORGATP’S ORIENTATI. CATALOGUE. 
7. WILLIAMS and NORGATE'S SPANISH CATALOGUE. 
8 WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S SCIENTIFIC BOUK CIR- 
CULAR. Nos. 1 to 3. 
One penny stamp will frank any of the above Catalogues. 
*,* Th- cheapest method of procuring Foreign Books, now the 
Book-postage is reduced, is to have them sent by post from the 
im 





rs. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





This Day is Published, price One Shilling, by post for Fourteen 
Stamps, 


HE ART of TRANSPARENCY- PAINT- 


ING on LINEN, with Instructions for Producing Pano- 
ramic and Dioramie Effects, Painting Decorative Biinds, and the 
Combination and Transfer of Ornamental Designs, &c. By W. 
WILLIAMS, with Twelve Illustrations by Charles Sibley, en- 
graved on wood by Dalziel. 

London: Winsor and Newton, 33, Rathbone Place; and So'd 
by all Booksellers and Arti-ts’ Colourmen. 





Complete ine? vols. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 
HEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood, price Ls. 6d. 

“Mr. Johnston's book is a book for the people; there is hardly 
a fact or a principle that it would not be for the benefit of the 
richest as well as the poorest to know.” —ATHEN 2UM. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in handsome cloth, price 3s. 


4 he AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a BEGGAR- 


ROY, in which will be found related the numerous Trials, 
hard Struggles, and Vicissitudes of a strangely-chequered Life: 
with Glimpses of Social and Political History over a Period of 


Fifty Years. 
‘Wm. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





THE NEW QJARTERLY REVIEW, and 
DIGEST of CUMRENT LITERATURE, for OCTOBER, 
containing Reviews of dl the New Publications, is READY THI8 
DAY, price Half-a-croyn. 
London: Thosas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 





This day, price 38.3d. cloth, with numerous Engravings, 


EOLOGICAL FACTS; or, The Crust of the 
Earth—What i is, and what are its uses. By Rev. 
W. G. BARRETT. 
Arthur Hall, Vrtuc, and Co , 25, Paternuster Row. 


[HE V OLCE OF ELIJAH. 
Price 6d., post 7d 


C. M. Peacock, Publiher, 19, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 





This day is published in handsome folio, price 6s., Part VII. of 
[HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Naure-Printed (Life Size). 

Partsl. to VI. are always on sale. 

Bradburyand Evans, !1, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, 


HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the Descriptions, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
lds. John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


RAILWAY RFADING. . 
This day, price 33. boards, 4s. cloth, gilt, 
EWIS ARUNDEL; or, The Railroad of Life. 
By F. E. SMEDLEY, Esq., Author of “ Frank Fairlegh.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


LINY’S NATURAL HISTORY, Translated, 
with copious Notes, by the late Dr. BOSTOCK and H. T. 
RILEY, Esq. Vol. 111. Post 8vo,cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


| GLISH ROOTS: and the Derivation of 
Words from the Ancient Anglo-Saxon* Two Lectures. By 
EDWARD NEWENHAM HOARE, A.M., Dean of Waterford, 

»aplain to his Excellency be Licutenant, 
D: sin: 1400 fa, ong. ert 161, Grafton Street. 
X @ AW. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
CONVERSATIONAL GRAMMAR of the 


FRENCH LANGUAGE, being a Practical Guide to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the Linzuage, so as to be enabied to 
write and converse in a very short time. By Dr. L.GEORG. In 
1 vol. 12mo, roan, price 53. 6d. 
London: D. Nutt, 279, Strand. 











London: John 








Royal 16mo, price 10s. fd. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA- 
WEE!'S; Comprising their Struct: re, Fructification, Spe- 
cific Characters, Arr:ngement, and General Distribution, with 
Not ces of some of the Fresh-water Algw. Ky th~ Rev. D. 
LANDSBKOROUGH, A.L.S~ Second Edition. With 20 coloured 
Plates by Pitch. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





On the First of November, Part I. 


[HE FERN ALLIES: a Supplement to the 
FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. I!tustrated by JOHN E. 
SOWERBY, Descriptions by C. JOHNSON, E-q 
To be completed in about 6 Parts, full coloured, at 3s.; partly 
coloured, at |s. @d. per Part. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
GMYTH'S LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
\O te PRENCH REVOLUTION. New Edition, with the 
Author’s last co:rections,an Additional Lecture,and a General 
Index. Complete in Two Vols. Vol.I. Post 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR OCTOBER. 
EFOE’S WORKS, Edited by Sir WALTER 
SCOTT. Vol. V. containng The History of the Great 
Plague of London, 1665, (to which is added, the Fire of Londoa, 
1666, by an anonymous writer); The Storm; and the True Born 
Englishman. Post Svo,cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
TOCKHARDT’S AGRICULTURAL CHE- 


MISTRY, or Chemical Field Lectures; a Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Chemistry of Agriculture, addressed to 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by Professor HEN 
of King’s College. To which is added, a Paper on LigetR 
NURE, by J. J. MECHI, Esq. Post 8vo, ye Dx 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Cp: 
oe 
NEW GREEK and ENGLISH: L 


—A GREEK ENGLISH and EGEISE 
CON, with Addenda and Critical Remarkgo 
the Classic Authors and the New Testa 
Scientific Terms; also a Short System of 
tations. By Professor DUNBAR. Pub 


£1 Is. 
= Edinburgh: Maclachian andst 
London: Simpkin, Marshal) 
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THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 


EDITED BY HIS SON-N-LAW, 


PROFESSOR FIRRIER. 


Now published, Vol. I., price 6s., of 
THE NOCTES AMEROSIAN HE. 
To be completed in Four Volumes, 
Wrt11am Brackxwoop and Sons, Edaburgh and London, 








Shortly will be publihed, 
THE STORY OF THE 


CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL. 
WRITTEN IN THE CiMP. 
By MAJOR E. BRUCE HAMLEY, Carr. R.A. 
Originally published in ‘ Blackwod’s Magazine. 
In Octavo, with Coloured Ihstrations, 
Wit1t1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinourgh and London. 





In October will be published, 
MINNESOTA AND THE FAR 
WEST. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHADT, Esq. 


Late Civil Secretary and Superintendent-General of Indian 
Affairs in Canada, 


AUTHOR OF “THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA,” &¢c, 
Originally published in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine? 
In Octavo, with Illustrations and Map, 
Wrt114m Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








In the press, 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 


HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION 
OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Vols, I. to IV. may be had, price 158. each, 
Wit1t14m Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 
CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 


Complete in Two Volumes, with numerous Engravings 
on Wood, price 11s. 6d. 


* All will concur in admiring the profound thought which 
has ennobled so many familiar things, and has even tinged 
the commonest processes of household life with the hues of 
novelty and surprise. The work deserves to be universally 
read.” —British Quarterly Review, 


Wri11am Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, price 21s, 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By A, KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E., &. 
Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R,AS, 


“For care of drawing, fulness of matter, and beauty of 
arrangement, we have seen no popular Atlas of Astronomy 
to compare with this volume, The names of Hind and John- 
ston on the title-page, prepared us for a work of rare excel- 
lence; but our satisfaction on comparing its plates—so new, 
#0 accurate, and so suggestively shaded,—with the poor 
‘@iagrams from which boys were expected to learn the starry 
~ sciences a few years ago, surpassed expectation. The illus- 

“trations are eighteen in number—lunar, solar, stellar; and 
are so constructed as to present to the eye a series of lessons 
in the most captivating of human studies, simple in outline 

_ gnd cumulative in result. To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘ Atlas’ 
is the best tliing of the kind is not enough—it has no com- 

petitor.”—Atheneum, Sept. 8, 1355. 


Wii114m Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





HUGHES'S READING LESSON-BOOKS. 





MR. EDWARD HUGHES, 


Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, 
Greenwich Hospital, begs respectfully to direct 
public attention to his Series of 


Reading Pesson-Rooks; 


well Illustrated, and suited to the educational 
requirements of the present day. 





THE FIRST BOOK, 


REVISED EDITION, 


Is now ready, in 12mo, (pp, 448,) price 3s, 6d, 


THE SECOND BOOK, 


Is just published, in 12mo, (pp. 430,) price 3s, 6d. 





The Books are carefully graduated, so,as to lead 
the pupil, step by step, from the observation of 
the simplest to the comprehension of the more 
complex phenomena of Nature. They have been 
practically tested in the School under the Editor's 
care, and contain Original Articles by:— 


ALLEN, JOSEPH, Esq., R.N. 

CHORLEY, HENRY, Esq. 

CONNON, CHARLES W., Esq., M.A. 

CRAIK, GEORGE L., Esq., Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Queen’s College, Belfast. 

DODD, GEORGE, Esq. 

FRANKLAND, DR., Professor of Chemistry in Owen’s 
College, Manchester. 

HUGHES, EDWARD, Esq., F.R.A.S, 

JONES, OWEN, Esq, F.S.B.A. 

JUKES, J. BEETE, Esq., F.R.S., Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Ordnance Department, Ireland. 

LANKESTER, DR., F.R.S., Professor of Natural His- 
tory, New College, St. John’s Wood. 

LATHAM, DR. ROBERT GORDON, F.R.S, 

MAIN, REV. ROBERT, M.A., F.R.A.S., First Assistant 
in the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 

MANN, DR. JAMES, F.R.A.S, 

MITCHELL, REV. M., A.M., one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools. 

PATTERSON, ROBERT, Esq., President of the Natu- 
ral History Society, Belfast, 

PLAYFAIR, DR, LYON, C.B,, Secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, Board of Trade, 

PURCELL, EDWARD, Esg., A.B, 

REID, HUGO, Ese. 

ROBINSON, J. C., Esq., Curator of the Museum, Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, 

SMYTH, WARINGTON, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy, Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street. 

TYNDALL, DR. JOHN, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 

WALSH, JOHN, Esq., LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy, Trinity College, Dublin, 

WHITE, JAMES SEWELL, Ese. 

WORNUM, R. N., Esq., Keeper and Secretary, Na- 
tional Gallery. 

WYATT, M. DIGBY, Esq. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 





NEW WORKS, 





|MEMOIRS of LIEUT. BELLOT; 


with his JOURNAL of a VOYAGE in the POLAR SEAS in 
SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 2 vols., with Por. 
trait, 21s. bound. 
“This is a book welcome to the hearts of Englishmen, for dear 
to the English is the memory of Joseph René Hellot. The noble 
young Frenchman gains a fresh hold on the affection of this 
country by the posthumous publication of this memoir, and of the 
frank unassuming journal that it prefaces.”—Examinzr, 


PERCY BLAKE; or, The Young 


RIFLEMAN. By Capt. RAFTER. 3 vols. 
‘In the form of an autobiography of a smart young officer, the 
author of ‘ Percy Blake’ has produced a highly entertaining story, 
which presents a graphic picture of military life in all its varied 
aspects,’—JoHN BuLu. 

*«* Percy Blake’ is the best production of Capt. Rafter. It will 
give amusement to a vast number of readers." —Onsenven, 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in 


the NEW WORLD. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artil- 
lery. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 


THE WABASH; or, Adventures 


of an ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY in the INTE- 
RIOR of AMERICA. By J. R. BESTE, Esq, 2 vols. 21s, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


GERTRUDE; or, Family Pride. 


By M&S. TROLLOPE. 

“ \ novel from the talented pen of Mrs. Trollope is sure to pos- 

sess some of the most brilliant qualities of a good novel. In the 
present instance, the object at which the author aims is to place, 
in strong contrast, with the nobility of birth the nobility of cha- 
racter. The theme is admirably worked out, and the history of 
the heroine, Gertrude, conveys as stern a lesson, as the most rigid 
of moralists could wish, as to the folly of ancestral pride.”—Joux 
But. 
‘In the production of ‘Gertrude; or, Family Pride,’ Mrs. 
Trollope has added another to her many amusing contributions to 
the light literature of the day, and we may predict that the publi- 
cation of this work will add to herreputation as a novelist. * Ger- 
trude’ is undoubtedly a production evidencing a great knowledge 
of human nature, and a keen appreciation of those salient points 
of character which distinguish all her writings.”’— Post 

*** Gertrude’ is a novel of a most interesting character. It isa 
work which cannot fail to command a wide and extensive circula- 
tion, All the incidents are narrated with that spirit and intelli- 
gence for which Mrs. Trollope is so celebrated umong writers of 
modern romance."—OBSsERVER. 


Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


THE PRIEST’S NIECE. A New 


Novel. By the Author of “ LIONEL DEERHURST.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


INTERESTING WORKS. 
MEMOIRS of the Right Hon 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL ; with Extracts from his Speeches, 
Letters, and Conversations,&c. By TORRENS M‘CULLAGH, 
Esq. 2 vols. 


The ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 


CRACY; or, Anecdotical Records of Distinguished Fami- 
lies. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. A new and Revised 
Edition. In 3 vols. small 8vo. 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR: 


with other Literary and Political Essays. By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 2 vols. 


Cheap Edition of Miss STRICK- 


LAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND; with all 
the late Improvements and Portraits of every Queen. Com- 
plete in 8 vols., price 7s. 6d. each, bound, either of which may 
be had separately. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. New and Cheap 


Standard Editions of this popular work, with all the recent 
Notes and Emendations, are now ready. The smal! $yvo, in 
4 vols., uniform with ‘ Evelyn's Diary,’ price 6s. each, bound; 
and the Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, uniform with 
* Murray’s Classics,’ price 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 


Part [., price 10s. 6d. IS NOW READY, of the New and Im 
proved Edition, to be completed in a Single Volume, uniform 
with the ‘ Peerage,’ divided into Four Parts. To be had by 
order of any Bookseller, or of the Publishers, free of postage, 
on receipt of a Post-office Order for the amount, 10s. 6d. 


SALATHIEL, THE IMMORTAL. 


By the Rey. G. CROLY, LL.D. New, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol., post svo. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


 f ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition 

with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 13552 are said to be provided for the Maruts, or the 
winds; but in this, as in the case of the cities of 
| the Asuras, the notion must have been derived from 





REVIEWS. 


Rig-Veda Sanhitd. Vol. IT. The Second | those for the Maruts must have had their proto- 


types on earth. Then with regard to the laws of 


Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-Veda. Trans- 
lated from the original Sanskrit by H. H. 
Wilson, M.A.,F.R.S. W.H.Allen and Co. 
TazoveH the liberality of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, Professor 
Wilson is enabled to continue a work, for the 
blication of which there would not other- 
wise be sufficient encouragement in this 
country. To Sanskrit scholars, and those 
versed in Oriental literature, any recom- 
mendation of the work would be superfluous ; 
but, for the sake of general readers, it may 
be well to give a short statement of the re- 
markable writings now brought within the 
reach of their study in a literal English trans- 
lation. The ancient Hindu hymns, consti- 
tuting the books of the Rig-Veda, contain 
authentic notices of the social and religious 
condition of the nations of India at least 
fifteen centuries before the Christian era. 
These early documents are valuable on other 
accounts than from their direct descriptions 
of the religious creed and practices of the 
people. The mythology is somewhat vague 
and confused, and it is not easy to form a 
clear conception of the religious system, which 
was evidently in a transition state from a 
simpler patriarchal and domestic form to a 
more complex and grosser idolatry under 
sacerdotal organization. One thing is plain 
from these old Vedas, that the heathenism of 
India degenerated in lapse of time, and that 
the earlier system of Hindu worship did not 
sanction many of the follies and enormities of 
modern Brahmanism. Many of the divinities 
invoked in the hymns are obviously only 
allegorical or poetical titles of the sun, the 
moon, the earth, the air, the winds, and other 
natural objects, and the spirit of the worshi 
isakin to what inspired the devotional feel- 
ings of the Sabeans, the Chaldees, and other 
more western nations. We think also that 
many of the divinities which Professor Wilson 
and other learned scholars enumerate as 
Proper names and distinct personages, are 
mere _ synonyms. For instance, the 
sun is addressed under great variety of cha- 
racters and operations. But it would occupy 
too much space to attempt any analysis and 
tion of the Hindu Pantheon; and 
We proceed to notice some of the remarkable 
illustrations, furnished by the second book of 
the Rig-Veda, of the ; Boston institutions, 
manners of the people. Some of these 
ae thus enumerated by Professor Wilson, 
nees being given to the particular pas- 
tages in which the allusions are found :— 
"In their towns or cities we find existing the 
siences, institutes, and vices of civilized life, 
ornaments, coats of mail, weapons of offence, 
use of the precious metals, of musical instru- 
ments, the fabrication of cars, and the employment 
the needle ; and although we have not the allu- 
tions to traders by sea that occur in the first Ash- 
yet the unequivocal notices and mention of 
the ocean, are 80 frequent and precise as to prove 
beyond doubt its being familiarly known and occa- 
navigated: we have also the knowledge 
of drugs and antidotes, the practice of medicine, 
computation of the divisions of time to a 
extent, including repeated allusions to the 
Season, or intercalary month. We have 
Rention, not only of Rdjds, but of envoys and 
ids, of travellers, and of Sarais, or places pro- 
Yided for their refreshment : it is true that in the 


such remarkable instances.” 


what really existed ; Prapathas, or choltris, were 
not likely to be pure mythological inventions ; 


property, it appears, although not very perspicu- 
ously described, that daughters had claims to a 
share of the paternal inheritance: that women 
took part in sacrifices, we have already seen, and 
it seems that they appeared abroad in public; of 
some of the vices of the civilized state, we have 
proofs in the notice of common women, of secret 
births, and by inference of the abandonment of 
new-born children; thieves are frequently men- 
tioned ; debts and debtors are adverted to more 
than once, and although the idea is complicated 
with that of moral obligations, yet debt must ori- 
ginate in fact before it becomes a figure: reverses 
of fortune and being reduced to poverty from a 
state of opulence, form the burden of more than 
one Stikta; all these particulars, although they 
are only briefly and incidentally thrown out, chiefly 
by way of comparison or illustration, render it in- 
disputable that the Hindus of the Vaidik era even 
had attained to an advanced stage of civilization, 
little if at all differing from that in which they were 
found by the Greeks at Alexander's invasion, al- 
though no doubt they had not spread so far to the 
east, and were located chiefly in the Punjab and 
along the Indus; the same advanced state of civi- 
lization may be inferred from the degree of perfec- 
tion to which the grammatical construction of the 
language had been brought, and still more from 
the elaborate system of metrical composition of 
which so many examples occur, and of which the 
Stktas attributed to the Rishi Paruchchepa, afford 


There are two hymns in this Ashtaka, de- 
scriptive of the sacrifice of horses to the sun, 
accompanied by rites and services, such as 
eating the flesh of animals, alien from the 
spirit of Hinduism ata later period. Hero- 
dotus reports that such sacrifices were made 
by the Scythians and also by the Massagete. 
One of the hymns describes, with somewhat 
revolting details, the mode of the sacrifice ; 
another, which is devoted more to the praise 
of the animal, we give as translated by the 
Boden Professor, prefixing six verses of the 
former hymn :— 

‘1. Let neither Mitra nor Varuna, Aryaman, 
Ayu, Indra, Ribhukshin, nor the Maruts, censure 
us ; when we proclaim in the sacrifice the virtues 
of the swift horse sprung from the gods. 

‘*2. When they (the priests), bring the prepared 
offering to the presence (of the horse), who has 
been bathed and decorated with rich (trappings), 
the various-coloured goat going before him, bleat- 
ing, becomes an acceptable offering to Indra and 
Pishan. 

«3, This goat, the portion of Pishan, fit for all 
the gods, is brought first with the fleet courser, so 
that Twashtri may prepare him along with the 
horse, as an acceptable preliminary offering for the 
(sacrificial) food. 

‘¢4, When the priests at the season (of the cere- 
mony) lead forth the horse, the offering devoted to 
the gods, thrice round (the sacrificial fire); then 
the goat, the portion of Pishan, goes first, an- 
nouncing the sacrifice to the gods. 

‘*5, The invoker of the gods, the minister of the 
rite, the offerer of the oblation, the kindler of the 
fire, the bruiser of the Soma plant, the director of 
the ceremony, the sage (superintendent of the 
whole) ; do you replenish the rivers by this well- 
ordered, well-conducted, sacrifice. 

‘6. Whether they be those who cut the (sacri- 


ficial) post, or those who bear the post, or those who 


fasten the rings on the top of the post, to which 


the horse (is bound); or those who prepare the 

vessels in which the food of the horse is dressed ; 

let the exertions of them all fulfil our expectations. 
* 


* * =. ad 





Pamge in which they are named, the refreshments \ 





“1. Thy great birth, O Horse, is to be glorified ; 
whether first springing from the firmament or from 
the water, inasmuch as thou hast neighed (auspici- 
ously), for thou hast the wings of the falcon and 
the limbs of the deer. 

“2. Trita harnessed the horse which was given 
by Yama: Indra first mounted him, and Gand- 
harba seized his reins. Vasus, you fabricated the 
horse from the sun. 

**3, Thou, horse, art Yama: thou art Aditya: 
thou art Trita by a mysterious act: thou art asso- 
ciated with Soma. The sages have said there are 
three bindings of thee in heaven. 

‘*4, They have said that three are thy bindings 
in heaven, three upon earth, and three in the 
firmament. Thou declarest to me, Horse, who art 
(one with) Varuna, that which they have called thy 
most excellent birth. 

“5. Ihave beheld, Horse, these thy purifying 
(regions) ; these impressions of the feet of thee, 
who sharest in the sacrifice ; and here thy auspici- 
ous reins, which are the protectors of the rite that 
preserve it. 

‘**6. I recognise in my mind thy form afar off, 
going from (the earth) below, by way of heaven, to 
the sun. I behold thy head soaring aloft, and 
mounting quickly by unobstructed paths, unsullied 
by dust. 

“7. I behold thy most excellent form coming 
eagerly to (receive) thy food in thy (holy) place of 
earth: when thy attendant brings thee nigh to the 
enjoyment (of the provender), therefore greedy, 
thou devourest the fodder. 

‘8, The car follows thee, O Horse: men attend 
thee ; cattle follow thee; the loveliness of maidens 
(waits) upon thee; troops of demigods following 
thee have sought thy friendship; the gods them- 
selves have been admirers of thy vigour. 

‘©9, His mane is of gold; his feet are of iron; 
and fleet as thought, Indra is his inferior (in speed). 
The gods have come to partake of his (being 
offered as) oblation: the first who mounted the 
horse was Indra. 

“10. The full-haunched, slender-waisted, high- 
spirited, and celestial coursers (of the sun), gallop 
along like swans in rows, when the horses spread 
along the heavenly path. 

"11. Thy body, horse, is made for motion: thy 
mind is rapid (in intention) as the wind; the hairs 
(of thy mane) are tossed in manifold directions; 
and spread beautiful in the forests. 

‘*12. The swift horse approaches the place of 
immolation, meditating with mind intent upon the 
gods: the goat bound to him is led hefore him; 
after him follow the priests and the singers. 

**13. The horse proceeds to that assembly which 
is most excellent: to the presence of his father and 
his mother (heaven and earth). Go (Horse), to- 
day rejoicing to the gods, that (the sacrifice) may 
yield blessings to the donor.” 

It is our opinion that the great Indian 
peninsula was peopled gradually by immi- 
grants through the Punjab, the degeneracy 
of sheds Sees increasing as they moved 
to warmer latitudes, and the archaic form of 
worship diminishing as they removed from 
the earlier centres of population. These 
oases reserve something of the bolder spirit 
of the Tartars of the steppes, or the Arabs of 
the desert, before degenerating into the feebler 
Hindus of the plains of India. We quote 
one of the most complete and finished hymns, 
addressed to Rudra, a favourable specimen of 
the style of these old Sanskrit poems :— 


‘*1. Father of the Maruts, may thy felicity ex- 
tend to us: exclude us not from the light of the 
sun: (grant that) our valiant (descendants) may 
overcome (these) foes, and that we may be multi- 
plied, Rudra, by (our) progeny. 

‘*2. Nourished by the sanatory vegetables which 
are bestowed by thee, may I live a hundred winters: 
extirpate mine enemies, my exceeding sin, and my 
manifold infirmities. 

“3. Thou, Rudra, art the chiefest of beings in 
glory : thou wielder of the thunderbolt, art the 
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mightiest of the mighty : do thou waft us in safety 
over (the ocean) of sin: repel all the assaults of 
iniquity. 

“4, Let us not provoke thee, Rudra, to wrath 
by our (imperfect) adorations ; nor, showerer (of 
benefits), by our unworthy praise, nor by our in- 
vocation (of other deities): invigorate oursons by thy 
medicinal plants, for I hear that thou art a chief 
physician amongst physicians. 

‘5, May I pacify by my praises that Rudra, 
who is worshipped with invocations and oblations ; 
and never may he who is soft-bellied, of a tawny 
hue, and handsome chin; who is reverently in- 
voked ; subject us to that malevolent disposition 
(that purposes our destruction). 

‘*6. May the showerer of benefits, the lord of 
the Maruts, gratify me his suppliant with invigo- 
rating food: may I, free from sin, so propitiate 
Rudra, that I may attain to his felicity, as a man, 
distressed by heat, (finds relief) in the shade. 

“7, Where, Rudra, is thy joy-dispensing hand, 
which is the healer and delighter (of all): showerer 
(of benefits), who art the dispeller of the sins of 
the gods, quickly have compassion upon me. 

‘“*8, I address infinite and earnest praise to the 
showerer (of benefits), the cherisher (of all), the 
white-complexioned : adore the consumer (of sin), 
with prostrations : we glorify the illustrious name 
of Rudra. 

‘9, (Firm) with strong limbs, assuming many 
forms, fierce, and tawny-coloured he shines with 
brilliant golden ornaments : vigour is inseparable 
from Rudra, the supreme ruler and lord of this 
world. 

**10. Worthy (of reverence), thou bearest arrows 
and a bow; worthy (of praise), thou wearest an 
adorable and omniform necklace; worthy (of adora- 
tion), thou preservest all this vast universe : there 
is no one more powerful than thou. 

‘11. Glorify the renowned Rudra, riding in his 
car, ever youthful, destructive, fierce like a formi- 
dable wild beast: Rudra, propitiated by praise, 
grant happiness to him who praises (thee), and let 
thy hosts destroy him who is our adversary. 

**12. I bow, Rudra, to thee, approaching (our 
rite), as a boy to his father when pronouncing a 
blessing upon him: I glorify thee, the giver of 
much (wealth), the protector of the virtuous ; do 
thou, thus glorified, bestow healing herbs upon me. 

‘*13. Maruts, I solicit of you those medicaments 
which are pure; those showerers (of benefits), 
which give great pleasure ; those which confer feli- 
city ; those which (our) sire, Manu, selected ; and 
those (medicaments) of Rudra which are the alle- 
viation (of disease), and defence (against danger.) 

‘14, May the javelin of Rudra avoid us: may 

the great displeasure of the radiant deity pass away 
(from us): showerer of benefits, turn away thy 
strong (bow) from the wealthy (offerers of obla- 
tions), and bestow happiness upon (our) sons and 
grandsons. 
**15. Cherished of the world, showerer (of bene- 
fits), omniscient and divine (Rudra), hearer of our 
invocation, so consider us on this occasion, that 
thou mayest not be irate, nor slay us; but that, 
blessed with llent d lants, we may worthily 
glorify thee at this sacrifice.” 


The Maruts are generally understood to be 
the winds, but as frequently they represent 
clouds, as in the hymn of which these are the 
first three verses :— 

“1. The Maruta, shedders of showers, endowed 
with resistless might, like formidable lions, reve- 
reneing (the work!) by their energies, lendent 
as fires, laden with water, and blowing ut the 

ing cloud, give vent to its (collected) rain. 

“?. Since, i. breasted Maruts, the vigo 
rous (Rudra) te you of the pure womb of 
Prieni (the elevated place of the earth), therefore 
they, the devourers (of their enemies), are con 
ewous (by their ornaments), ae the heavens are by 
the constellations | and, endorse of min, they are 
Doeiltians ae the cboud born (lyhtning) 

“& They eprinkle the wie extended (lands) 
with water, a2 (imen eprinkle) horses (when heated) 
ie Lewtthew horeee) 





on the skirts of the sounding (cloud): Maruts, 
golden-helmed, and of one mind, agitating (the 
trees), come with your spotted deer to (receive the 
sacrificial) food.” 

In an introductory essay, Professor Wilson 
explains the welaisighee on which he has pre- 
pared his version, the difficulties attending 
which are well known to Sanskrit scholars, 
who will generally approve both the conduct 
and the result of his learned labours. The 
example given of the diversities of rendering 
of a short and apparently easy passage by 
previous translators, serves well to show the 
difficulties 10 be overcome in giving an exact 
English version. The author has acted wisely 
in availing himself, wherever practicable, of 
the light thrown on the text by the gloss of 
the scholiast Siyana Acharya, whose aid is 
suitably acknowledged. To the labours of 
Professor Miiller in publishing the text of 
this second division of the Rig-Veda, and of 
Professor Wilson in furnishing this careful 
translation, students of Hindu history and 
institutions, as well as of Sanskrit literature, 
are deeply indebted. Although the number 
may at present be small of those who take 
direct interest in such studies, yet the publi- 
cation of the results of them is of immense 
importance, as the teachers and missionaries 
in the East are furnished with facts by which 
the strongholds of idolatry will be weakened, 
and the way prepared for a higher faith and 
purer religion. On this account we regard 
the restoration of the Rig-Veda as a matter 
of more than mere antiquarian interest. 








Percy Blake; or, The Young Rifleman. 
By Captain Rafter. 3 vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Percy Buaxg is a capital novel of the Charles 


O’Malley and Harry Lorrequer school, full 
of dashing adventure, with scenes of real his- 
tory cleverly introduced into the narrative. 
It is in the form of an autobiography, in which 
the hero tells the most memorable events of his 
life at home and abroad. Percy Blake is ‘a 
Tipperary Boy,’ who was early inspired with 
martial ardour by his uncle, Sergeant O’Fla- 
herty, who had returned to his native place 
for a time with a recruiting party. After 
serving in the militia, Percy got a commission 
in the gallant 52nd, and took part in many of 
the brilliant exploits of the Light Division in 
the Peninsular war. He afterwards served 
in India, and gives lively and graphic sketches 
of life and of war in the East. In the early 
part of the story are presented reminiscences 
of barrack and garrison life in England, when 
he had an ensi in the Herefordshire 
Militia, or ‘ the ) e-Greens,’ as they were 
called, after the county of cider. His first 
active service was in the ill-starred Walcheren 
expedition, the finest armament that ever left 
the shores of Great Britain, consisting of 
forty thousand pr and a noble fleet of 
thirty-nine sail of the line, and thirty-six 
frigates, with innumerable gunboats, bomb 
vessels, and transports :— 

* The of this armament waa the occupa. 
tion of Flushing, with the destruction of the 
French arsenals, and dockyards at Ant 





worp ; amd, by these means, to create a powerful 
diversion tL. of Auatria, Ste of bene 
by to, after hie triumphs at Abens 

» Landehut, and Rekimubhl, to the de 

| etaive battle of Me was certainly 
orittieal | nd of > Pa on 
| paige been changed, OM eh tery iae 
ae it ought to have done, Dut the un 


happy dissensions between the Earl of Cha 
our Commander-in-Chief, and Admiral Sir Richard 
Strachan, who commanded the fleet, totally de- 
feated the great object for which this immeng 
armament was got together; and some thousands 
of brave soldiers were thus doomed to per 
miserably from malaria, in the swamps of that little 
molehill, on which they had scarcely more than 
standing room.” 

The melancholy issue of this expedition ig 
well known, and was brought too forcibly to 
recollection by the mismanagement and in. 
capacity that were witnessed in the early 
months of the present war. But it is satis. 
factory to know that in our time the progress 
of invention and art has rendered impossible 
some of the horrors to which the soldiers of 
former wars were subjected, such as here de. 
scribed in the account of the transport service 
of 1809 :— 

“Let the reader then fancy, if he can, an old 
tub of a collier, employed for the last thirty years 
in the Newcastle trade; ill-built, ugly, confined, 
inconvenient, adapted for nothing in the world 
but carrying coals, and altogether inadequate for 
the purpose to which it was now devoted. The 
cabin, in which twelve or fifteen gentlemen of 
liberal education, refined habits, and aspiring hopes 
were to stow themselves as best they might, was 
about ten feet by eight, very low, confined, gloomy, 
ill-ventilated ; with an overpowering aroma of tar, 
rotten cheese, onions, garlic, rusty bacon, salt fish, 
and a variety of other undefinable smells, enough 
to drive any one distracted who possessed olfactory 
nerves of the least possible sensibility. 

“Then the various noises that constantly broke 
upon the ear; the grinding of the rudder at every 
pull. of the tiller-rope, the creaking of bulkheads, 
the swaying of the mizen boom, the flapping of 
wet sails, the eternal hauling of ropes, the cries of 
the sailors, the stamping on the deck, together 
with the cursing, swearing, scolding, shouting, 
bellowing, and blaspheming of the captain, (save 
the mark !) an ignorant, ill-tempered, and insolent 
sea-going monster. All these formed a never-end- 
ing chorus with the kindred horrors of wind and 
waves, which made every one of us eager to jump 
at any land-perils or privations that might offer 
themselves, merely to escape the literal Inferno, 
where we were now “cribbed, cabin’d, and con 
fined*” very little better, I imagine, than so many 
negroes bound from the Gold Coast to that especial 
land of liberty, the United States.” 


The Spanish part of the story, though going 
over ground familiarly known, is deeply inte- 
resting, for we never tire of reading of the 
gallant achievements of the British army m 
the Peninsula, and along with accounts 
some of the memorable battles, and an 
of Wellington and Crawford, and other heroes 
of the war, there are striking pictures of the 
country and the people. One of the sketches 
of scenery we give :— 

“Morning broke sweetly upon this mountain 
barrier between two nations so renga or 

et so dissimilar in many res ;t 
een we received of ote co the frontier 
Sa ee armen Sie 
Cas an u ° 
Se eraeioms 
trict. Wan ng an 
the road sometimes passing beneath a success 
of lofty son one side, while on the other lay * 
narrow gulf, from which arose the faint 
murmur of the torrent that wound ite torte 
course at the bottom, The lower sides of & 





mountain were covered luxuriantly with forests 4 
| beeeh, olives, and cork trees; while, in the higher 
regions, the evergreen oak stretched its vende 
boughs aoross come dark ravine, and the 
| crowned the very ——— we 
the vielenee of the wintry ; 
TA We had very little treee of a read ; way 
our way along tracts of uneultivated and 
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vable land, covered with a thick underwood of 

m-cistus, and other aromatic and medicinal 
lants, which, under the pressure of our mules’ 
feet, loaded the air with a rich perfume. As the 
morning advanced, the cold blue tint of the moun- 
tains gradually warmed up to lilac, then to pink, 
and pale yellow, till at last the lofty pinnacles were 
deeply tinged with crimson, orange, and gold, as 
the glorious luminary rose above the horizon. 

‘There were very few symptoms of life in these 
yast solitudes; the bell of a hermitage, perhaps, 
sounding amidst the rocks and woods, or a thin 
wreath of smoke curling upwards from the dense 
foliage. Occasionally a flock of goats might be 
seen suspended almost in the air, browsing among 
the cliffs, under the care of a wild-looking goat- 
herd, clothed in sheep-skins ; while a ratero, or 
solitary footpad, would claim acquaintance with 
Diego, who seemed well known in these parts; or 
a = to St. James of Compostella, with 
‘cockle-shell and sandal shoon,’ would. bestow a 
benedicite on the travellers. 

“Having now, thanks to the smugglers, a cer- 
tain point to steer by, instead of going, at the 
mercy of chance, to some distant part of the British 
lines, which necessarily occupied an extended space 
of country, Diego took his measures accordingly. 
Being himself a very active smuggler, as indeed 
the guerrilleros generally were, he knew every 
track in this part of the Peninsula, highway and 
bye-way, and could calculate to a nicety the places 
to be avoided, and the retired ventas where we 
could safely stop for rest and refreshment.” 


The scenes of Indian life in the camp and 
in the jungle, are more unusual in works of 
the kind, and as the author seems to write 
from his own recollections of the country, 
this part of the story is told with much spirit, 
besides communicating information that will 
he acceptable to English readers. Occasion- 
ally the novelist’s privilege of pulling the 
long-bow is a little overstrained, in the 
adventure of the boa, which Captain Blake 
mistook for the trunk of a palmyra tree. and 
sat down upon it, when he had lost his way 
in the forest. His discovery and rescue by 
his brother officer is thus ludicrously told :— 


“At length, nearly exhausted by fatigue and 
anxiety, I sat down on the long, round stem of a 
palmyra tree, which lay stretched across my path, 
half buried in rank weeds and jungle-grass; de- 
termined to wait there till some one should come 
to my assistance. 

“They approached at length on every side ; and 
the first that appeared was Croker himself, who 

ve a view hallo the moment he perceived me. 
ie was coming down a gentle slope laughing and 
singing in his usual unsophisticated manner, till he 
got within thirty yards of where I sat, fairly fagged 
with the exertions of the day. Then suddenly 
stopping, and looking, as I thought, particularly 
wicked, he brought his rifle to the present, and 
fired off both barrels directly at me ; so effectually, 
indeed, that I tumbled backwards from the object 
on which I was seated, mortally wounded, as I 
naturally concluded. 

“T jumped up, however; and, though T looked 
Upon myself as a dead man, the most savage re- 
a my breast, for it struck me that 

ker had been either seized with sudden frenzy ; 
of, in a paroxysm of jealous spite, had taken ad- 
Vantage of this secluded spot to murder one whose 
Taek exploit had cast his own into the shade 
I ore sprang at him, determined to avail my- 


self of the few remaining moments of existence to | 


Punish his treachery. I seized him by the collar, 
aid shook him, tail and towering as he was; but 
© my Utter amazement he was choking with 


ool Jupiter |’ at last he exclaimed, ‘ you are 
*. Just look at what you were sitting 
a’ 

“Tlooked, and bebeld, tomy horror and aston iah 
Bret, that the palmyra stem on whieh | had been 
Wg Was in motion, writhing in frightful eomval 








sions, lashing the rocks, trees, and brambles with 
the most intense and destructive fury. 

‘“«* Stand clear of him!’ shouted Croker, drag- 
ging me away from the spot. ‘If he gives youa 
whisk of his tail, you’re done for !’ 

‘* Bewildered and stupified, I gazed on the phe- 
nomenon, till the supernatural convulsions gradually 
subsided, and the object, whatever it was, animal 
or vegetable, lay gasping, fluttering, and finally 
motionless and deprived of existence.” 


Although the bulk of the story is composed 
of martial elements, the gentler influences of 
love are not forgotten, and the susceptible 
Tipperary boy has a long series of experiences 
to tell on this subject, he being like ‘the 
ancient sage philosopher,’ in Hudibras, 

“ Who swore the world, as he could prove, 
Was made of fighting, and of love.” 

The worst fault we find in Captain Rafter’s 
book is the amount of space devoted to details 
of the practical jokes, duels, and other follies 
of barrack life, and this in a way not calcu- 
lated to have a wholesome effect on young 
military readers. Such scenes were formerly 
more frequent than they are now, but they 
might have been presented, as has been done 
in Lieutenant Arnold’s story of ‘ Oakfield, or 
Fellowship in the East,’ so as to exhibit, in 
marked contrast, the conduct of the unprin- 
cipled and the well-behaved officers of the 
service. Even the tricks and sports, which 
arise from nothing worse than boyish thought- 
lessness, might have been made to appear less 
worthy of being minutely chronicled by Percy 
Blake. When the great Napoleon was a 
sous-officier at Lyons, he was often rallied by 
his companions for not joining in their frolics, 
and shutting himself up in his room with his 
books and studies. A few years after, in 
passing through the city to cross the Alps, he 
called at his old quarters, and talking over 
these days, he said, “If I had done as my 
companions did, I should not now be com- 
mander of the army of Italy.” 








The Private Life of an Eastern King. By 
a Member of the Household of his late 
Majesty, Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude. 
Hope and Co. 

WE happen to know that the main statements 

of this extraordinary book are perfectly true. 

Our informant was personally acquainted 

with some of the personages who figure in 

the narrative, and assures us that this is only 

a partial revelation of what was known to 

every Englishman who visited Lucknow about 

twenty years ago. Nussir-u-deen, son of 

Ghazi-u-deen, the first king, was then upon 

the throne of Oude. Although much reduced 

from its size and wealth while a province of 
the Great Mogul Empire, and ruled by the 

Nawab Vizier, the kingdom of Oude, as ar- 

ranged after the Nepaulese war, still remained 

an important territory. 


the German States in Europe except Prussia 
and Austria, and in extent greater than 
Holland and Belgium, or than Switzerland, 
Saxony, and Wirtemberg put together. It 
was equal to one of the second-rate powers of 


| Burope, such as Naples or Bavaria, though 


in Asia it is reckoned of no great account 


| The revenue of the State was about two mil- 


lions sterling, besides irregular exactions of 
unknown and unreported amount. Nussir-u- 
deen wase prince naturally of some ability 
and good disposition, bat brutalized by dies 
pation and crme. Strange tales are current 


| the Kast about the court of Lucknow wader 


his reign. Some of these doings were always 
matter of public notoriety, but in the present 
volume some notices of the inner life of the 
ae cae and court are given by one who was 

ehind the scenes. The king, it is well 
known, had a great fondness for Europeans 
provided they were not in the Company’s 
service; and.at the period to which this nar- 
rative belongs, the European part of the 
royal household was composed of the follow- 
ing members, including the author of the 
narrative :— 

‘*One was nominally the king’s tutor, employed 
to teach him English ; his librarian was another ; 
his portrait-painter was a third ; the captain of his 
body-guard was a fourth; and last, but by no 
means least, his barber—his European barber— 
was a fifth. Of these five I was one. 

“The barber was the greatest man of the five. 
His influence was far greater than the native prime 
minister, or Nawab. He was known to be an 
especial favourite, and all men paid court to him. 
His history, truly and honestly written, would 
form one of the oddest chapters of human life. 
All that I knew of him was this :— 

‘‘He had come out to Calcutta as cabin-boy in 
aship. Having been brought up as a hairdresser 
in London, he had left his ship, on arriving in Cal- 
cutta, to resume his old business. He was success- 
ful; he pushed and puffed himself into notoriety. 
At length he took to going up the river with 
European merchandize for sale; he became, in 
fact, what is called there a river-trader. Arrived 
at Lucknow, he found a resident—not the same 
who was there when I entered the king’s service— 
anxious to have his naturally lank hair curled like 
the governor-general’s. Tle governor-general was 
distinguished by his ringlets; and the governor- 
general is, of course, ‘the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form’ in India. The resident would be 
like him ; and the river-trader was not above re- 


| suming his old business. Marvellous was the 


alteration he made in the resident's appearance ; 
and so the great saheb himself introduced the 
wonder-working barber to the king. That resident 
is in England now, and writes M.P. after his 
name. 

“The king had peculiarly lank, straight hair; 
not the most innocent approach to a curl had ever 
been seen on it. The barber wrought wonders 
again, and the king was delighted. Honours and 
wealth were showered upon the lucky coiffeur. He 
was given a title of nobility. Sofraz Khan (‘the 
illustrious chief’) was his new name, and men 
bowed to him in Oude. The whilom cabin-boy 
was a man of power now, and wealth was rapidly 
flowing in upon him. The king's favourite soon 
becomes wealthy in a native state. The barber, 
however, had other sources of profit open to him 
besides bribery ; he supplied all the wine and beer 
used at the king’s table. Every European article 
required at court came through his hands, and the 
Tupees accumuiated in thousands. ‘ What shall be 
done unto the man whom the king delighteth to 
honour!’ is a question as apt now in every orien- 
tal court as it was when the Jewish queen recorded 
it. 





Its population was | 
nearly five millions, being more than any of | 


“ Nussir put no bounds to the honours he heaped 
upon the fascinating barber; anlimited confidence 
was placed in him. By small degrees he had at 
last become a regular guest at the royal table, and 
sat down to take dinner with the king as a thi 
of right ; nor would his majesty taste a bottle af 
wine opened by any other hands than the barber's, 
So afraid was his majesty of being poisoned by his 
own family, that every bottle of wine was sealed in 
the barber's house before being brought to the king's 
table: and before bx opened it, the litth man 
looked carefully at the seal to eee that it was all 
right. He then opened it and tock « portion of a 
gies Gret, before Alling one for the king 
was the etiquette at the royal tal when | tet 
took my place an 
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REVIEWS. 


Rig-Veda Sanhitd. Vol. ITI. The Second 
Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-Veda. Trans- 
lated from the original Sanskrit by H. H. 
Wilson, M.A.,F.R.S. W.H.Allen and Co. 

TuroveGH the liberality of the Court of Di- 

rectors of the East India Company, Professor 

Wilson is enabled to continue a work, for the 

publication of which there would not other- 

wise be sufficient encouragement in this 
country. ‘To Sanskrit scholars, and those 
versed in Oriental literature, any recom- 
mendation of the work would be superfluous ; 
but, for the sake of general readers, it may 
be well to give a short statement of the re- 
markable writings now brought within the 
reach of their study in a literal English trans- 
lation. The ancient Hindu hymns, consti- 
tuting the books of the Rig-Veda, contain 
authentic notices of the social and religious 
condition of the nations of India at least 
fifteen centuries before the Christian era. 

These early documents are valuable on other 

accounts than from their direct descriptions 

of the religious creed and practices of the 
people. The mythology is somewhat vague 

and confused, and it is not easy to form a 

clear conception of the religious system, which 

was evidently in a transition state from a 

simpler patriarchal and domestic form to a 

more complex and grosser idolatry under 

sacerdotal organization. One thing is plain 
from these old Vedas, that the heathenism of 

India degenerated in lapse of time, and that 

the earlier system of Hindu worship did not 

sanction many of the follies and enormities of 
modern Brahmanism. Many of the divinities 
invoked in the hymns are obviously only 
allegorical or poetical titles of the sun, the 
moon, the earth, the air, the winds, and other 
natural objects, and the spirit of the worship 
is akin to what inspired the devotional feel- 
ings of the Sabeans, the Chaldees, and other 
more western nations. We think also that 
many of the divinities which Professor Wilson 
and other learned scholars enumerate as 
proper names and distinct personages, are 
mere adjective synonyms. For instance, the 
sun is addressed under great variety of cha- 
racters and operations. But it would occupy 
too much space to attempt any analysis and 
classification of the Hindu Pantheon; and 
we proceed to notice some of the remarkable 
illustrations, furnished by the second book of 
the Rig-Veda, of the history, institutions, 
and manners of the people. Some of these 
are thus enumerated by Professor Wilson, 
references being given to the particular pas- 
sages in which the allusions are found :— 
‘In their towns or cities we find existing the 
arts, sciences, institutes, and vices of civilized life, 
golden ornaments, coats of mail, weapons of offence, 
the use of the precious metals, of musical instru- 
ments, the fabrication of cars, and the employment 
of the needle ; and although we have not the allu- 
sions to traders by sea that occur in the first Ash- 
taka, yet the unequivocal notices and mention of 
the ocean, are so frequent and precise as to prove 
beyond doubt its being familiarly known and occa- 
sionally navigated: we have also the knowledge 
of drugs and antidotes, the practice of medicine, 
and computation of the divisions of time to a 
Minute extent, including repeated allusions to the 
seventh season, or intercalary month. We have 
Mention, not only of Rdjds, but of envoys and 
heralds, of travellers, and of Sarais, or places pro- 
vided for their refreshment: it is true that in the 





Passage in which they are named, the refreshments 


are said to be provided for the Maruts, or the 
winds ; but in this, as in the case of the cities of 
the Asuras, the notion must have been derived from 
what really existed ; Prapathas, or choltris, were 
not likely to be pure mythological inventions ; 
those for the Maruts must have had their proto- 
types on earth. Then with regard to the laws of 
property, it appears, although not very perspicu- 
ously described, that daughters had claims to a 
share of the paternal inheritance: that women 
took part in sacrifices, we have already seen, and 
it seems that they appeared abroad in public; of 
some of the vices of the civilized state, we have 
proofs in the notice of common women, of secret 
births, and by inference of the abandonment of 
new-born children; thieves are frequently men- 
tioned ; debts and debtors are adverted to more 
than once, and although the idea is complicated 
with that of moral obligations, yet debt must ori- 
ginate in fact before it becomes a figure: reverses 
of fortune and being reduced to poverty from a 
state of opulence, form the burden of more than 
one Stikta; all these particulars, although they 
are only briefly and incidentally thrown out, chiefly 
by way of comparison or illustration, render it in- 
disputable that the Hindus of the Vaidik era even 
had attained to an advanced stage of civilization, 
little if at all differing from that in which they were 
found by the Greeks at Alexander's invasion, al- 
though no doubt they had not spread so far to the 
east, and were located chiefly in the Punjab and 
along the Indus; the same advanced state of civi- 
lization may be inferred from the degree of perfec- 
tion to which the grammatical construction of the 
language had been brought, and still more from 
the elaborate system of metrical composition of 
which so many examples occur, and of which the 
Stiktas attributed to the Rishi Paruchchepa, afford 
such remarkable instances.” 


There are two hymns in this Ashtaka, de- 
scriptive of the sacrifice of horses to the sun, 
accompanied by rites.and services, such as 
eating the flesh of animals, alien from the 
spirit of Hinduism at a later period. Hero- 
dotus reports that such sacrifices were made 
by the Scythians and also by the Massagete. 
One of the hymns describes, with somewhat 
revolting details, the mode of the sacrifice ; 
another, which is devoted more to the praise 
of the animal, we give as translated by the 
Boden Professor, prefixing six verses of the 
former hymn :— 

**1, Let neither Mitra nor Varuna, Aryaman, 
Ayu, Indra, Ribhukshin, nor the Maruts, censure 
us ; when we proclaim in the sacrifice the virtues 
of the swift horse sprung from the gods. 

‘2. When they (the priests), bring the prepared 
offering to the presence (of the horse), who has 
been bathed and decorated with rich (trappings), 
the various-coloured goat going before him, bleat- 
ing, becomes an acceptable offering to Indra and 
Piishan. 

‘*3. This goat, the portion of Pdshan, fit for all 
the gods, is brought first with the fleet courser, so 
that Twashtri may prepare him along with the 
horse, as an acceptable preliminary offering for the 
(sacrificial) food. 

‘*4, When the priests at the season (of the cere- 
mony) lead forth the horse, the offering devoted to 
the gods, thrice round (the sacrificial fire); then 
the goat, the portion of Piishan, goes first, an- 
nouncing the sacrifice to the gods. 

‘*5, The invoker of the gods, the minister of the 
rite, the offerer of the oblation, the kindler of the 
fire, the bruiser of the Soma plant, the director of 
the ceremony, the sage (superintendent of the 
whole) ; do you replenish the rivers by this well- 
ordered, well-conducted, sacrifice. 

‘6. Whether they be those who cut the (sacri- 
ficial) post, or chose who bear the post, or those who 
fasten the rings on the top of the post, to which 
the horse (is bound); or those who prepare the 
vessels in which the food of the horse is dressed ; 
let the exertions of them all fulfil our expectations. 

* * * * * 








“1. Thy great birth, O Horse, is to be glorified ; 
whether first springing from the firmament or from 
the water, inasmuch as thou hast neighed (auspici- 
ously), for thou hast the wings of the falcon and 
the limbs of the deer. 

“2. Trita harnessed the horse which was given 
by Yama: Indra first mounted him, and Gand- 
harba seized his reins. Vasus, you fabricated the 
horse from the sun. 

**3, Thou, horse, art Yama: thou art Aditya: 
thou art Trita by a mysterious act: thou art asso- 
ciated with Soma. The sages have said there are 
three bindings of thee in heaven. 

‘*4, They have said that three are thy bindings 
in heaven, three upon earth, and three in the 
firmament. Thou declarest to me, Horse, who art 
(one with) Varuna, that which they have called thy 
most excellent birth. 

“5. [have beheld, Horse, these thy purifying 
(regions) ; these impressions of the feet of thee, 
who sharest in the sacrifice ; and here thy auspici- 
ous reins, which are the protectors of the rite that 
preserve it. 

**6. T recognise in my mind thy form afar off, 
going from (the earth) below, by way of heaven, to 
the sun. I behold thy head soaring aloft, and 
mounting quickly by unobstructed paths, unsullied 
by dust. 

“7. I behold thy most excellent form coming 
eagerly to (receive) thy food in thy (holy) place of 
earth: when thy attendant brings thee nigh to the 
enjoyment (of the provender), therefure greedy, 
thou devourest the fodder. 

‘8. The car follows thee, O Horse: men attend 
thee; cattle follow thee; the loveliness of maidens 
(waits) upon thee; troops of demigods following 
thee have sought thy friendship; the gods them- 
selves have been admirers of thy vigour. 

“*9, His mane is of gold; his feet are of iron; 
and fleet as thought, Indra is his inferior (in speed). 
The gods have come to partake of his (being 
offered as) oblation: the first who mounted the 
horse was Indra. 

“10. The full-haunched, slender-waisted, high- 
spirited, and celestial coursers (of the sun), gallop 
along like swans in rows, when the horses spread 
along the heavenly path. 

“11. Thy body, horse, is made for motion: thy 
mind is rapid (in intention) as the wind; the hairs 
(of thy mane) are tossed in manifold directions ; 
and spread beautiful in the forests. 

**12. The swift horse approaches the place of 
immolation, meditating with mind intent upon the 
gods: the goat bound to him is led hefore him; 
after him follow the priests and the singers. 

‘13. The horse proceeds to that assembly which 
is most excellent: to the presence of his father and 
his mother (heaven and earth). Go (Horse), to- 
day rejoicing to the gods, that (the sacrifice) may 
yield blessings to the donor.” 


It is our opinion that the great Indian 
peninsula was peopled gradually by immi- 
grants through the Punjab, the degeneracy 
of physical frame increasing as they moved 
to warmer latitudes, and the archaic form of 
worship diminishing as they removed from 
the earlier centres of population. These 
hymns preserve something of the bolder spirit 
of the tone of the steppes, or the Arabs of 
the desert, before degenerating into the feebler 
Hindus of the plains of India. We quote 
one of the most complete and finished hymns, 
addressed to Rudra, a favourable specimen of 
the style of these old Sanskrit poems :— 


‘*1, Father of the Maruts, may thy felicity ex- 
tend to us: exclude us not from the light of the 
sun: (grant that) our valiant (descendants) may 
overcome (these) foes, and that we may be multi- 
plied, Rudra, by (our) progeny. 

‘¢2, Nourished by the sanatory vegetables which 
are bestowed by thee, may I live a hundred winters: 
extirpate mine enemies, my exceeding sin, and my 
manifold infirmities. 

“3. Thou, Rudra, art the chiefest of beings in 
glory : thou wielder of the thunderbolt, art the 
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mightiest of the mighty : do thou waft us in safety 
over (the ocean) of sin: repel all the assaults of 
iniquity. 

‘4, Let us not provoke thee, Rudra, to wrath 
by our (imperfect) adorations ; nor, showerer (of 
benefits), by our unworthy praise, nor by our in- 
vocation (of other deities): invigorate oursons by thy 
medicinal plants, for I hear that thou art a chief 
physician amongst physicians. 

“©5. May I pacify by my praises that Rudra, 
who is worshipped with invocations and oblations ; 
and never may he who is soft-bellied, of a tawny 
hue, and handsome chin; who is reverently in- 
voked ; subject us to that malevolent disposition 
(that purposes our destruction). 

‘*6. May the showerer of benefits, the lord of 
the Maruts, gratify me his suppliant with invigo- 
rating food: may I, free from sin, so propitiate 
Rudra, that I may attain to his felicity, as a man, 
distressed by heat, (finds relief) in the shade. 

“7, Where, Rudra, is thy joy-dispensing hand, 
which is the healer and delighter (of all): showerer 
(of benefits), who art the dispeller of the sins of 
the gods, quickly have compassion upon me. 

‘**8, I address infinite and earnest praise to the 
showerer (of benefits), the cherisher (of all), the 
white-complexioned : adore the consumer (of sin), 
with prostrations: we glorify the illustrious name 
of Rudra. 

“9, (Firm) with strong limbs, assuming many 
forms, fierce, and tawny-coloured he shines with 
brilliant golden ornaments : vigour is inseparable 
from Rudra, the supreme ruler and lord of this 
world. 

**10. Worthy (of reverence), thou bearest arrows 
and a bow; worthy (of praise), thou wearest an 
adorable and omniform necklace; worthy (of adora- 
tion), thou preservest all this vast universe : there 
is no one more powerful than thou. 

“11. Glorify the renowned Rudra, riding in his 
car, ever youthful, destructive, fierce like a formi- 
dable wild beast: Rudra, propitiated by praise, 
grant happiness to him who praises (thee), and let 
thy hosts destroy him who is our adversary. 

“12. I bow, Rudra, to thee, approaching (our 
rite), as a boy to his father when pronouncing a 
blessing upon him: I glorify thee, the giver of 
much (wealth), the protector of the virtuous ; do 
thou, thus glorified, bestow healing herbs upon me. 

‘© 13. Maruts, I solicit of you those medicaments 
which are pure; those showerers (of benefits), 
which give great pleasure ; those which confer feli- 
city ; those which (our) sire, Manu, selected ; and 
those (medicaments) of Rudra which are the alle- 
viation (of disease), and defence (against danger.) 

‘14, May the javelin of Rudra avoid us: may 
the great displeasure of the radiant deity pass away 
(from us): showerer of benefits, turn away thy 
strong (bow) from the wealthy (offerers of obla- 
tions), and bestow happiness upon (our) sons and 
grandsons. 

**15. Cherished of the world, showerer (of bene- 
fits), omniscient and divine (Rudra), hearer of our 
invocation, so consider us on this occasion, that 
thou mayest not be irate, nor slay us; but that, 
blessed with excellent descendants, we may worthily 
glorify thee at this sacrifice.” 


The Maruts are generally understood to be 
the winds, but as frequently they represent 
clouds, as in the hymn of which these are the 
first three verses :— 

“1, The Maruts, shedders of showers, endowed 
with resistless might, like formidable lions, reve- 
rencing (the world) by their energies, resplendent 
as fires, laden with water, and blowing about the 
wandering cloud, give vent to its (collected) rain. 

*©9. Since, golden-breasted Maruts, the vigo- 
rous (Rudra) begot you of the pure womb of 
Prisni (the elevated place of the earth), therefore 
they, the devourers (of their enemies), are conspi- 
cuous (by their ornaments), as the heavens are by 
the constellations ; and, senders of rain, they are 
brilliant as the cloud-born (lightning). 

“3. They sprinkle the wide-extended (lands) 
with water, as (men sprinkle) horses (when heated) 
in battles ; and they rush along with swift (horses) 





on the skirts of the sounding (cloud): Maruts, 
golden-helmed, and of one mind, agitating (the 
trees), come with your spotted deer to (receive the 
sacrificial) food.” 

In an introductory essay, Professor Wilson 
explains the principles on which he has pre- 
pared his version, the difficulties attending 
which are well known to Sanskrit scholars, 
who will generally approve both the conduct 
and the result of his learned labours. The 
example given of the diversities of rendering 
of a short and apparently easy passage by 
previous translators, serves well to show the 
difficulties to be overcome in giving an exact 
English version. The author has acted wisely 
in availing himself, wherever practicable, of 
the light thrown on the text by the gloss of 
the scholiast Saéyana Acharya, whose aid is 
suitably acknowledged. To the labours of 
Professor Miiller in publishing the text of 
this second division of the Rig-Veda, and of 
Professor Wilson in furnishing this careful 
translation, students of Hindu history and 
institutions, as well as of Sanskrit literature, 
are deeply indebted. Although the number 
may at present be small of those who take 
direct interest in such studies, yet the publi- 
eation of the results of them is of immense 
importance, as the teachers and missionaries 
in the East are furnished with facts by which 
the strongholds of idolatry will be weakened, 
and the way prepared for a higher faith and 
purer religion. On this account we regard 
the restoration of the Rig-Veda as a matter 
of more than mere antiquarian interest. 








Percy Blake; or, The Young Rifleman. 
By Captain Rafter. 3 vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. — 

Percy Brak. is a capital novel of the Charles 
O'Malley and Harry Lorrequer school, full 
of dashing adventure, with scenes of real his- 
tory cleverly introduced into the narrative. 
Itis in the form of an autobiography, in which 
the hero tells the most memorable events of his 
life at home and abroad. Percy Blake is ‘a 
Tipperary Boy,’ who was early inspired with 
martial ardour by his uncle, Sergeant O’Fla- 
herty, who had returned to his native place 
for a time with a recruiting party. After 
serving in the militia, Percy got a commission 
in the gallant 52nd, and took part in many of 
the brilliant exploits of the Light Division in 
the Peninsular war. He afterwards served 
in India, and gives lively and graphic sketches 
of life and of war in the East. In the early 
part of the story are presented reminiscences 
of barrack and garrison life in England, when 
he had an ensigney in the Herefordshire 
Militia, or ‘the Apple-Greens,’ as they were 
called, after the county of cider. His first 
active service was in the ill-starred Walcheren 
expedition, the finest armament that ever left 
the shores of Great Britain, consisting of 
forty thousand troops, and a noble fleet of 
thirty-nine sail of the line, and thirty-six 
frigates, with innumerable gunboats, bomb 
vessels, and transports :— 

‘*The object of this armament was the occupa- 
tion of Flushing, with the destruction of the 
French ships, arsenals, and dockyards at Ant- 
werp ; and, by these means, to create a powerful 
diversion in favour of Austria, then vigorously 
pressed by Bonaparte, after his triumphs at Abens- 
burg, Landshut, and Eckmuhl, prior to the de- 
cisive battle of Wagram. The period was certainly 
critical; and the fortune of that disastrous cam- 
paign might have been changed, had our enterprise 
succeeded, as it ought to have done. But the un- 





happy dissensions between the Earl of Chatham, 
our Commander-in-Chief, and Admiral Sir Richard 
Strachan, who commanded the fleet, totally de- 
feated the great object for which this immense 
armament was got together; and some thousands 
of brave soldiers were thus doomed to perish 
miserably from malaria, in the swamps of that little 
molehill, on which they had scarcely more than 
standing room.” 

The melancholy issue of this expedition is 
well known, and was brought too forcibly to 
recollection by the mismanagement and in- 
capacity that were witnessed in the early 
months of the present war. But it is satis- 
factory to know that in our time the progress 
of invention and art has rendered impossible 
some of the horrors to which the soldiers of 
former wars were subjected, such as here de- 
scribed in the account of the transport service 
of 1809 :— 


“Let the reader then fancy, if he can, an old 
tub of a collier, employed for the last thirty years 
in the Newcastle trade; ill-built, ugly, confined, 
inconvenient, adapted for nothing in the world 
but carrying coals, and altogether inadequate for 
the purpose to which it was now devoted. The 
cabin, in which twelve or fifteen gentlemen of 
liberal education, refined habits, and aspiring hopes 
were to stow themselves as best they might, was 
about ten feet by eight, very low, confined, gloomy, 
ill-ventilated ; with an overpowering aroma of tar, 
rotten cheese, onions, garlic, rusty bacon, salt fish, 
and a variety of other undefinable smells, enough 
to drive any one distracted who possessed olfactory 
nerves of the least possible sensibility. 

“Then the various noises that constantly broke 
upon the ear; the grinding of the rudder at every 
pull of the tiller-rope, the creaking of bulkheads, 
the swaying of the mizen boom, the flapping of 
wet sails, the eternal hauling of ropes, the cries of 
the sailors, the stamping on the deck, together 
with the cursing, swearing, scolding, shouting, 
bellowing, and blaspheming of the captain, (save 
the mark!) an ignorant, ill-tempered, and insolent 
sea-going monster. All these formed a never-end- 
ing chorus with the kindred horrors of wind and 
waves, which made every one of us eager to jump 
at any land-perils or privations that might offer 
themselves, merely to escape the literal Inferno, 
where we were now “cribbed, cabin’d, and con- 
fined *” very little better, I imagine, than so many 
negroes bound from the Gold Coast to that especial 
land of liberty, the United States.” 


The Spanish part of the story, though going 
over ground familiarly known, is deeply inte- 
resting, for we never tire of reading of the 
gallant achievements of the British army in 
the Peninsula, and along with accounts of 
some of the memorable battles, and anecdotes 
of Wellington and Crawford, and other heroes 
of the war, there are striking pictures of the 
country and the people. One of the sketches 
of scenery we give :— 

“Morning broke sweetly upon this mountain 
barrier between two nations so closely connected, 
yet so dissimilar in many respects ; the first indi- 
cation we received of having crossed the frontier 
being the palpable difference between the sonorous 
Castilian and the squeaking language of Lusitania, 
addressed to us by the peasants of this wild dis- 
trict. The scenery was striking and picturesque : 
the road sometimes passing beneath a succession 
of lofty peaks on one side, while on the other lay 4 
deep and narrow gulf, from which arose the faint 
murmur of the torrent that wound its tortuous 
course at the bottom. The lower sides of the 
mountain were covered luxuriantly with forests of 
beech, olives, and cork trees ; while, in the higher 
regions, the evergreen oak stretched its venerable 
boughs across some dark ravine; and the gloomy 
pine crowned the very summits, twisted and riven 
by the violence of the wintry gales. ’ 

“We had very little trace of a road ; holding 
our way along tracts of uncultivated and unculti- 
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vable land, covered with a thick underwood of 
gum-cistus, and other aromatic and medicinal 
plants, which, under the pressure of our mules’ 
feet, loaded the air with a rich perfume. As the 
morning advanced, the cold blue tint of the moun- 
tains gradually warmed up to lilac, then to pink, 
and pale yellow, till at last the lofty pinnacles were 
deeply tinged with crimson, orange, and gold, as 
the glorious luminary rose above the horizon. 

‘*There were very few symptoms of life in these 
vast solitudes; the bell of a hermitage, perhaps, 
sounding amidst the rocks and woods, or a thin 
wreath of smoke curling upwards from the dense 
foliage. Occasionally a flock of goats might be 
seen suspended almost in the air, browsing among 
the cliffs, under the care of a wild-looking goat- 
herd, clothed in sheep-skins; while a ratero, or 
solitary footpad, would claim acquaintance with 
Diego, who seemed well known in these parts; or 
a pilgrim to St. James of Compostella, with 
‘cockle-shell and sandal shoon,’ would bestow a 
benedicite on the travellers. 

‘*Having now, thanks to the smugglers, a cer- 
tain point to steer by, instead of going, at the 
mercy of chance, to some distant part of the British 
lines, which necessarily occupied an extended space 
of country, Diego took his measures accordingly. 
Being himself a very active smuggler, as indeed 
the guerrilleros generally were, he knew every 
track in this part of the Peninsula, highway and 
bye-way, and could calculate to a nicety the places 
to be avoided, and the retired ventas where we 
could safely stop for rest and refreshment.” 


The scenes of Indian life in the camp and 
in the jungle, are more unusual in works of 
the kind, and as the author scems to write 
from his own recollections of the country, 
this part of the story is told with much spirit, 
besides communicating information that will 
he acceptable to English readers. Occasion- 
ally the novelist’s privilege of pulling the 
long-bow is a little overstrained, ag in the 
adventure of the boa, which Captain Blake 
mistook for the trunk of a palmyra tree. and 
sat down upon it, when he had lost his way 
in the forest. His discovery and rescue by 
his brother officer is thus ludicrously told :— 


‘At length, nearly exhausted by fatigue and 
anxiety, I sat down on the long, round stem of a 
palmyra tree, which lay stretched across my path, 
half buried in rank weeds and jungle-grass; de- 
termined to wait there till some one should come 
to my assistance. 

«They approached at length on every side; and 
the first that appeared was Croker himself, who 
gave a view hallo the moment he perceived me. 
He was coming down a gentle slope laughing and 
singing in his usual unsophisticated manner, till he 
got within thirty yards of where I sat, fairly fagged 
with the exertions of the day. Then suddenly 
stopping, and looking, as I thought, particularly 
wicked, he brought his rifle to the present, and 
fired off both barrels directly at me ; so effectually, 
indeed, that I tumbled backwards from the object 
on which I was seated, mortally wounded, as I 
naturally concluded. 

‘*T jumped up, however; and, though I looked 
upon myself as a dead man, the most savage re- 
venge inspired my breast, for it struck me that 
Croker had been either seized with sudden frenzy ; 
or, in a paroxysm of jealous spite, had taken ad- 
vantage of this secluded spot to murder one whose 
morning exploit had cast his own into the shade. 
I therefore sprang at him, determined to avail my- 
self of the few remaining moments of existence to 
punish his treachery. I seized him by the collar, 
and shook him, tall and towering as he was; but 
to my utter amazement he was choking with 
laughter. 

“ «By Jupiter!’ at last he exclaimed, ‘you are 
mad, Blake. Just look at what you were sitting 
on.’ 
“‘T looked, and beheld, to my horror and astonish- 
ment, that the palmyra stem on which I had been 
sitting was in motion, writhing in frightful convul- 











sions, lashing the rocks, trees, and brambles with 
the most intense and destructive fury. 

‘Stand clear of him!’ shouted Croker, drag- 
ging me away from the spot. ‘If he gives youa 
whisk of his tail, you're done for !’ 

‘* Bewildered and stupified, I gazed on the phe- 
nomenon, till the supernatural convulsions gradually 
subsided, and the object, whatever it was, animal 
or vegetable, lay gasping, fluttering, and finally 
motionless and deprived of existence.” 


Although the bulk of the story is composed 
of martial elements, the gentler influences of 
love are not forgotten, and the susceptible 
Tipperary boy has a long series of experiences 
to tell on this subject, he being like ‘the 
ancient sage philosopher,’ in Hudibras, 

* Who swore the world, as he could prove, 
Was made of fighting, and of love.” 

The worst fault we find in Captain Rafter’s 
book is the amount of space devoted to details 
of the practical jokes, duels, and other follies 
of barrack life, and this in a way not calcu- 
lated to have a wholesome effect on young 
military readers. Such scenes were formerly 
more frequent than they are now, but they 
might have been presented, as has been done 
in Liason Arnold’s story of ‘ Oakfield, or 
Fellowship in the East,’ so as to exhibit, in 
marked contrast, the conduct of the unprin- 
cipled and the well-behaved officers of the 
service. Even the tricks and sports, which 
arise from nothing worse than boyish thought- 
lessness, might have been made to appear less 
worthy of being minutely chronicled by Percy 
Blake. When the great Napoleon was a 
sous-officier at Lyons, he was often rallied by 
his companions for not joining in their frolics, 
and shutting himself up in his room with his 
books and studies. A few years after, in 
passing through the city to cross the Alps, he 
called at his old quarters, and talking over 
these days, he said, ‘If I had done as my 
companions did, I should not now be com- 
mander of the army of Italy.” 








The Private Life of an Eastern King. By 
a Member of the Household of his late 
Majesty, Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude. 
Hope and Co. 

We happen to know that the main statements 

of this extraordinary book are perfectly true. 

Our informant was personally acquainted 

with some of the personages who figure in 

the narrative, and assures us that this is only 

a partial revelation of what was known to 

every Englishman who visited Lucknow about 

twenty years ago. Nussir-u-deen, son of 

Ghazi-u-deen, the first king, was then upon 

the throne of Oude. Although much reduced 

from its size and wealth while a province of 
the Great Mogul Empire, and ruled by the 

Nawab Vizier, the kingdom of Oude, as ar- 

ranged after the Nepaulese war, still remained 

an important territory. Its population was 
nearly five millions, being more than any of 
the German States in Europe except Prussia 
and Austria, and in extent greater than 

Holland and Belgium, or than Switzerland, 

Saxony, and Wirtemberg put together. It 

was equal to one of the second-rate powers of 

Europe, such as Naples or Bavaria, though 

in Asia it is reckoned of no great account. 

The revenue of the State was about two mil- 

lions sterling, besides irregular exactions of 

unknown and unreported amount. Nussir-u- 
deen was a prince naturally of some ability 
and good disposition, but brutalized by dissi- 
pation and crime. Strange tales are current 
in the East about the court of Lucknow under 








his reign. Some of these doings were always 
matter of public notoriety, but in the present 
volume some notices of the inner life of the 
palace and court are given by one who was 
behind the scenes. The king, it is well 
known, had a great fondness for Europeans 
provided they were not in the Company’s 
service ; and at the period to which this nar- 
rative belongs, the European part of the 
royal household was composed of the follow- 
ing members, including the author of the 
narrative :— 


‘One was nominally the king’s tutor, employed 
to teach him English ; his librarian was another ; 
his portrait-painter was a third ; the captain of his 
body-guard was a fourth; and last, but by no 
means least, his barber—his European barber— 
was a fifth. Of these five I was one. 

‘‘The barber was the greatest man of the five. 
His influence was far greater than the native prime 
minister, or Nawab. He was known to be an 
especial favourite, and all men paid court to him. 
His history, truly and honestly written, would 
form one of the oddest chapters of human life. 
All that I knew of him was this :— 

‘“He had come out to Calcutta as cabin-boy in 
aship. Having been brought up as a hairdresser 
in London, he had left bis ship, on arriving in Cal- 
cutta, to resume his old business. He was success- 
ful; he pushed and puffed himself into notoriety. 
At length he took to going up the river with 
European merchandize for sale; he became, in 
fact, what is called there a river-trader. Arrived 
at Lucknow, he found a resident—not the same 
who was there when I entered the king’s service— 
anxious to have his naturally lank hair curled like 
the governor-general’s. ‘The governor-general was 
distinguished by his ringlets; and the governor- 
general is, of course, ‘the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form’ in India. The resident would be 
like him ; and the river-trader was not above re- 
suming his old business. Marvellous was the 
alteration he made in the resident’s appearance ; 
and so the great saheb himself introduced the 
wonder- working barber to the king. That resident 
is in England now, and writes M.P. after his 
name. 

“The king had peculiarly lank, straight hair ; 
not the most innocent approach to a curl had ever 
been seen on it. The barber wrought wonders 
again, and the king was delighted. Honours and 
wealth were showered upon the lucky coiffeur. He 
was given a title of nobility. Sofraz Khan (‘the 
illustrious chief’) was his new name, and men 
bowed to‘him in Oude. The whilom cabin-boy 
was a man of power now, and wealth was rapidly 
flowing in upon him. The king's favourite soon 
becomes wealthy in a native state. The barber, 
however, had other sources of profit open to him 
besides bribery; he supplied all the wine and beer 
used at the king’s table. Every European article 
required at court came through his hands, and the 
rupees accumulated in thousands. ‘ What shall be 
done unto the man whom the king delighteth to 
honour?’ is a question as apt now in every orien- 
tal court as it was when the Jewish queen recorded 
it. 

“ Nussir put no bounds to the honours he heaped 
upon the fascinating barber; unlimited confidence 
was placed in him. By small degrees he had at 
last become a regular guest at the royal table, and 
sat down to take dinner with the king as a thing 
of right ; nor would his majesty taste a bottle of 
wine opened by any other hands than the barber's. 
So afraid was his majesty of being poisoned by his 
own family, that every bottle of wine was sealed in 
the barber’s house before being brought to the king’s 
table; and before he opened it, the little man 
looked carefully at the seal to see that it was all 
right. He then opened it and took a portion of a 
gisss first, before filling one for the king. Such 
was the etiquette at the royal table, when I first 
took my place at it. 

‘*The confidence reposed in the favourite was, 
of course, soon generally known over India, or at 
all events in Bengal. The ‘low menial,’ as the 
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‘Calcutta Review’ called him, was the subject of 
squibs, and pasquinades, and attacks, and satirical 
verses without number ; and marvellously little did 
the low menial care what they said of him, as long 
as he accumulated rupees. They had the wit and 
the satire, and he had the money ; so far he was 
content.” 


Much of the narrative relates to scenes and 
events in which the lucky barber bore a pro- 
minent part. The author does not, however, 
give the correct account of the end of the pub- 
lic life of the favourite, as we have heard it. 
He says that the energetic remonstrances of 
the British Resident at length forced the king 
to part with his favourite, who left Lucknow, 
it is said, with 240,000/7. It is true that the 
Resident, Colonel, now General Low, a high- 
minded soldier and gentleman, protested 
against the influence of the menials at the 
court ; but the exit of the barber was after a 
fashion less honourable even than a direct 
dismissal. He felt it was high time to be off, 
and having previously secured his accumi- 
lated gains, he undertook for the king a com- 
mission to make some purchases at Calcutta. 
Transferring the orders to merchants, who 
might execute them or not, he took ship for 
England, thus making his escape from a posi- 
tion which he would probably have found 
difficulty in obtaining formal permission to 
leave. This at least is the story as told in 
Caleutta, and it is quite in keeping with the 
character of the man. If he is still alive, he is 
doubtless held in the high estimation which 
wealth, however acquired, always secures in 
English society. The captain of the body- 
guard and the author of this narrative had 
previously quitted his majesty’s service in 
disgust, but not till the latter had spent three 
years and a half in the court of Lucknow, of 
the chief events of which his book contains a 
journal. The details are often of a very revolt- 
ing kind in so far as they relate to the cha- 
acter and proceedings of the king ; but there 
are also notices of more value, concerning the 
condition and the customs of the country and 
its people. We quote part of the description 
of the vast royal palace on the banks of the 
Goomty, and of the general aspect of the city 
of Lucknow :— 


“‘The great extent of the buildings, generally 
called the king’s palace, surprised me in the first 
place. It was not properly a palace, but a con- 
tinuation of palaces stretching all along the banks 
of the Goomty, the river on which Lucknow is 
built. In this, however, the royal residence in 
Oude but resembled what one reads of the seraglio 
at Constantinople, the Khan’s residence at Teheran, 
and the imperial buildings of Pekin. In all oriental 
states the palaces are not so much the abode of the 
sovereign only, as the centre of the government ;— 
little towns, in fact, containing extensive lines of 
buildings occupied by the harem and its vast 
number of attendants, containing courts, gardens, 
tanks, fountains, and squares, as well as the offices 
of the chief ministers of state. Such was the case 
in Lucknow. One side of the narrow Goomty—a 
river not much broaderthana middling- sized London 
street—was lined by the royal palace; the other 
was occupied by the rumna, or park, in which the 
The extent of this 
collection of animals, and its variety, exceeded 
anything that I had supposed possible. Elephants 
in scores, tigers, rhinoceroses, antelopes, cheetahs 
or hunting-leopards, lynxes, Persian cats, Chinese 
dogs, might all be seen sunning themselves in this 
park, either in their cages, or stretched listlessly 
on the grass, as commonly as sheep and cows in an 
English meadow. 

‘There was nothing grand or striking about the 
exterior of the palace—the Fureed Buksh, as it is 
called. Is extent was the only imposing feature 





about it, and struck me far more forcibly than any 
magnificence of architecture or loftiness of structure 
would have done ; for I was prepared for the latter, 
whilst for the former feature I was not prepared. 

‘‘Nor did the streets of Lucknow disappoint 
me. The streets around the palace have been 
compared to Dresden by Bishop Heber; others 
have declared that Lucknow resembled Moscow. 
I have never been in either city; but I should 
fancy they cannot be very like each other. The 
only large city, that I have been in, which resem- 
bles the lower part of the town, in its narrow 
streets, its laden camels, and its bazaars, is Grand 
Cairo in Egypt. Dresden, Moscow, Cairo—there 
is room enough here for choice ; and yet in all these 
no counterparts will be found to many of the most 
striking characteristics of Lucknow. 

“Tn the first place, with respect to the armed 
population, we shall find nothing similar in any of 
these places. The people of Moscow may wear 
knives about their persons, and in Cairo you may 
occasionally see men with arms in their hands ; 
but in Lucknow every man goes armed. With 
matchlock or gun or pistol most probably, with a 
short bent sword called a ¢ulwar and a shield cer- 
tainly, you find every man in Lucknow pass you 
by. Even those engaged in the ordinary business 
of life have their tulwars; whilst the idlers have 
both pistols and shield as well, however otherwise 
mean their attire. The shield of buffalo-hide, with 
brass knobs for the most part, is usually thrown 
up upon the left shoulder; and with the fierce- 
looking moustaches of the Rajpoots and Patans, 
and the black beards of the Mussulmans, tulwar 
and shield together give an eminently warlike air 
to the swaggering figures of the self-sufficient 
citizens. Nor is it wonderful that the population 
of Lucknow should be warlike in its aspect ; for 
Oude is the great nursery of soldiers for the Com- 
pany'’s army. The forces of the Bengal presidency 
come almost exclusively from Oude. 

“‘The love of arms is fostered from infancy in 
the inhabitants of Lucknow. An arrow or a spear 
is the usual plaything of the boys there; small 
wooden models of tulwars and pistols are put into 
the hands of the babies, just as English nurses give 
their children rattles to play with. 

‘*The streets of the town presented therefore an 
eminently novel aspect to me. It was as if I had 
found myself transported suddenly into some of 
the scenes of which I had read in childish histories 
and novels, in which all the men are heroes, and 
show their heroism in their gait and manners. 

‘Nor in Cairo or Moscow would you find ele- 
phants used as the ordinary beasts of burden. 
Nothing can be more ludicrous than the incon- 
gruity between the huge animals and the narrow 
confined streets in which they have to travel. 
One of them blocks up the entire road ; just as the 
laden camel, with his huge net at either side, full 
of goods, does in Cairo. In Lucknow elephants 
and camels are almost equally common. In the 
lower and filthier parts of the town, where the 
bazaars abound, horses are seldom seen, elephants 
and camels are the common labourers. Fora long 
time I could not see an elephant or a laden camel 
sweeping down one of these narrow lanes without 
feeling an almost irresistible inclination to laugh 
aloud, even when I was endangering my own safety 
by remaining exposed too long. 

‘“‘Then there is the contrast, too, between the 
Hindoo and the Mussulman population, resembling 
each other only in the arms which they carry—in 
every other respect unlike. Lucknow is a city of 
about 200,000 inhabitants, of whom two-thirds 
are probably Hindoos, generally of the lower 
orders; the Mussulman population is somewhat 
aristocratic, for the court is Mussulman.” 


We must refer those of our readers who 


like such scenes, to the detailed accounts given 
in this volume of the fights of wild beasts, and 
other brutal sports, which formed a chief 
portion of the pastimes of the royal court of 
Oude, from the table fights of quails and 
partridges, to the more imposing battles of 
tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, and other for- 








midable combatants. The adventures of a 
wonderful stallion, which remained victor 
over tigers, buffaloes, and all other adver- 
saries, form one of the most extraordinar 
portions of this part of the book. But suih 
scenes, though exciting to witness, and not 
without interest in their narration, leave a 
painful and humiliating impression on the 
reader. We may readily suppose that the 
people of a country so governed are in a 
miserable condition. Instead of adducing 
any of the formal statements to this effect, 
we quote a passage incidentally occurring in 
an account of a hunting expedition :— 

‘The encampment was broken up, and we 
journeyed northwards in order to gain a part of 
the country where the wild boar and hog were to 
be met with. Considering the extent of the attend- 
ance upon the king, it may be readily conceived 
that our progress was far indeed from being a rapid 
one. Thetrained stags, used as decoys, were brought 
with us ; the hawks, for we were to have hawking 
too ; the cheetahs, a species of leopard trained to 
hunt the deer, —these came in waggons, with their 
keepers and attendants. There was the king’s 
harem, of course, containing his six wives, his 
numerous concubines, and the dancing and singing 
girls, their servants and their attendant female 
sepoys, forming a little army of covered convey- 
ances in themselves ; there was the body-guard, 
in its flaunting livery of blue and silver; there 
were elephants bearing tents and baggage ; camels, 
some for riding, used chiefly by messengers, and 
some employed as beasts of burden ; together with 
horses in abundance. When to all this is added 
our train, consisting of elephants, horses, and 
palanquins, it may be easily conceived that our 
advance was more like the march of an Indian army 
than the progress of a simple hunting-party. The 
villagers living along the route by which we jour- 
neyed were thrown into consternation by our ap- 
pearance. The king and his retinue had never 
made their way into this part of the country before ; 
and the march of an Eastern sovereign through his 
dominions is a sad thing for the people. The 
king’s servants regard themselves as a privileged 
race. They have a right, they think, to the best 
of everything, and to as much of it as they please ; 
so that the plundering and maltreating of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants went on upon all sides. 
Besides this, was any difficulty to be surmounted, 
any impassable road to be made practicable, or a 
new road to be made where road there never had 
been before, the villagers far and near were turned 
out to do it,—men and women and children all 
turned out to work as long as the nawab liked, 
their only pay the abuse and punishment they 
received if the work were not done as speedily as 
the nawab wished. People in England may pos- 
sibly think such a state of things impossible ; 
people in India who have visited the territories of 
any native prince must be aware that it is literally 
true.” 

The sooner Oude is “annexed” the better 
for all parties concerned in the change. The 
reigning king is not a brute like Nussir-u- 
deen, but his finances are perplexed, and his 
country is miserably misgoverned. ‘Com- 
pany’s law,’ even in its worst form of admi- 
nistration, is infinitely preferable to the sum- 
mary justice or injustice of the native chuck- 
lidars. Matters are very much the same in 
Oude in 1855 as in 1835, to which period 
this narrative belongs. The book gives a 
true and striking picture of an Indian State 
under a native prince. Let the reader con- 
trast with it the report of the administration 
of the Punjab under the Company’s govern- 
ment, and he will be satisfied that the imme- 
diate annexation of Oude would be a blessing 
to its numerous inhabitants as well asa bene- 
fit to its present nominal rulers. 
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The Dead Sea,a New Route to India, with 
other Fragments and Gleanings in the 
East. By Capt. William Allen, R.N., 
F.R.S. Longman and Co. 

To establish a ship communication between 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Seas has 
been a favourite project in ancient and modern 
times. It has lately been revived, and the 
Egyptian government has given permission 
to a French company to undertake a cutting 
through the Isthmus of Suez. A canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea was begun by the 
Pharaohs, some say by Sesostris, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century before the 
Christian era.. The work was carried or by 
Psammeticus (B.c. 660), or by his son Necho 
(B.c. 610), and Herodotus records that it was 
continued by Darius, son of Hystaspes, suc- 
cessor of Cambyses, the conqueror of Egypt 
(B.c. 510). Ptolemy Philadelphus (n.c. 260) 
completed it, and Strabo reports its being 
open in his day, shortly before the Christian 
era. It seems to have been used down to the 
time of the Caliphs of Egypt, in the eighth 
century; but gradually the navigation was 
obstructed, either by the accumulated deposits 
of the Nile, or by the gradual upheaving of 
the land in the northern part of the Gulf of 
Suez and the Bitter Lakes. Whatever may 
be the result of the new attempt now about 
to be made, with the superior appliances of 
modern engineering, the importance of rapid 
and sure communication between Europe and 
the East gives importance to other projects 
than that of an Egyptian canal. England 
especially is deeply interested in this matter, 
for we must not count on the present rela- 
tions of the Great Powers of the West being 
permanent, and we cannot allow the direct 
communication with India to depend on poli- 
tical circumstances by which the transit 
through Egypt might be interrupted. On 
this ground, as well as on the alleged facility 
and advantage of his project, Captain Allen 
claims attention to another route, from Kaiffa 
on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, 
through the valleys of Palestine, in the course 
of the Dead Sea, to the Gulf of Akabah. In 
contrasting his project with that of a canal by 
the Isthmus of Suez, Captain Allen restricts 
himself to the physical features of the two 
lines. His strong objection to the canal of 
the isthmus is the shallowness of the sea at 
either end, while the other line would have 
the advantage of deep water at both en- 
trances :— 

“A fatal obstacle to the canal of the isthmus, is 
the shallowness of the sea at either end. So that 
at Tinch it would require to be dug, and protected 
by jetties very nearly as far from the shore as five 
miles, in order to reach a depth of about five 
fathoms ; which depth would be necessary for the 
navigation of ships of all classes. In addition to 
which, it would not be safe, in such an exposed 
situation as the Bay of Tineh, to be without a har- 
bour of refuge or a breakwater across the narrow 
entrance of a canal such as was proposed, with long 
straight jetties. Whereas, on the other line, the 
five-fathom line is only 600 yards from the bottom 
of the Bay of Acre, and is sheltered from south- 
west winds by the promontory of Carmel. At the 
south end, four, five, and six fathoms are found at 
less than half a mile from the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah; and, at less than two miles, there are no 
soundings with ninety fathoms. Although the 
winds are strong in the gulf, they most frequently 
blow down it; so that access to the entrance of 
the canal would not be dangerous at this end. It 
1s very probable that the cause of these sudden and 
violent winds lies in the depression of the Ghors; 
and if they were filled to the level of the gulf, it 





would be removed, and the Zlanitic might become 
a calm sea. 

“Tt was navigated in ancient times, as by Solo- 
mon. In the middle ages also, as the citadel of 
Ailah on a little island was besieged by ships un- 
successfully, in 1182, by Rainald of Chatillon. 

‘In the fle de Graie, near the head of the Gulf 
of Akabah, M. Laborde shows on the plan a deep 
piece of water, about 250 feet in length and 58 in 
breadth, into which the sea enters in bad weather. 
By cutting a channel into it, this might be made 
use of asa small harbour. It was formerly occu- 
pied, as he shows many ruins; among others, the 
walls of a palace, or probably acropolis; and many 
of the buildings in tolerable preservation. He does 
not give the depth of the water, but says, ‘ Lorsque 
Vile servait de port de construction, cette plage 
devait offrir un chantier excellent.’ Dr. Milman 
enumerates five commercial lines of communication 
with the richest parts of the then known world, 
which centred in Palestine during the reign of Solo- 
mon, Of these the most important branch was the 
maritime trade by the Red Sea, through the Gulf 
of Akabah, where Solomon built or improved the 
towns and ports of Elath and Ezion-geber.” 


Another important advantage in the Dead 
Sea route would be the strength of the cur- 
rent that would flow through it, by which 
obstructions would be prevented from accu- 
mulating ; whereas the Egyptian canal would 
have too little motion to keep the channel free 
of drift and sand: It was formerly supposed 
that there was a great difference of level 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
but recent surveys have shown that this is 
not the case :— 

‘While our own celebrated Robert Stephenson 
and Signor Negrelli surveyed the shores of the two 
seas, M. Bourdaloue, with a staff of engineers, took 
levels along the Wady Tournilat, through which 
the ancient canal passed, and between the points 
nearest in a straight line across the isthmus, viz. 
at Suez and at Tineh. M. Bourdaloue found that 
the mean level of the Red Sea is at the utmost only 
eighty centimetres, or a little more than two and 
a half feet (2°625 ft.), higher than the Mediter- 
ranean. This is so small a quantity, in a distance 
of more than seventy miles, that it may be con- 
sidered as destroying at once the principal facility 
on which Linant calculated; namely, that such a 
fall as thirty feet would have created a current 
strong enough to have kept the canal free from 
sand, &c.; but there would be no current, 

‘* Now, with respect to the comparative advan- 
tages or difficulties between the two lines: that by 
the Dead Sea has an undoubted fall of 1300 feet, 
or more than forty times that which M. Linant— 
not being aware at that time of the equality of the 
levels—erroneously calculated on. Thus, a com- 
munication once established between the two seas 
and the Dead Sea, the current would carry off all 
the earth (previously loosened by blasting), where- 
as, the canal of the isthmus would have to be wholly 
dug out and carried away, a process involving an 
enormous increase of expense and labour; while 
the increased surface of the Dead Sea would evapo- 
rate so much water, that a constant current would 
flow in from either end as compensation, and would 
be sufficient to keep the canals clear.” 

We must refer to Captain Allen’s book, 
with its accompanying plans and map, for 
the detailed description oF his proposed route. 
There is certainly much plausibility in the 
plan of using the great depression in Syria, 
of which the Dead Sea forms one portion, and 
which is bordered on either side by mountain 
ranges several thousand feet above the level 
of the ocean. 

“Those on the west are continuous from Mount 
Hermon through the Belka and Shera ranges, to 
the shores of the Red Sea. On the west, com- 
mencing also by a spur from the same Mount Her- 
mon or Antilibanon, there are the mountains of 


Gilboa, those of Judea, and the highland of the | 





Desert of Tyh. This wall of mountains reaches 
also to the shores of the Gulf of Akabah and the 
Red Sea, by the Sinaic range. In this whole ex- 
tent there is but one break, which is found between 
the Lesser Hermon and Mount Gilboa; namely, 
the celebrated plain of Esdraélon. In crossing 
this I ascertained, approximately, its elevation 
above the level of the Mediterranean to be only 
about 120 feet by the aneroid barometer. 

“The swelling of this plain is so slight and 
gradual, that it is difficult to ascertain the precise 
spot of the summit level; but it cannot be far from 
Zerin, the ancient Jezreel, between the fork of the 
affluents of the River Kishon; which have their 
rise in the neighbourhood of Mount Tabor in the 
north-east, and the mountains of Gilboa in the 
south-east; they unite in the middle of the plain, 
and flow as the Brook Kishon, ‘that ancient river’ 
to the north-west, between a shoulder of Mount 
Carmel and a spur of the Nazareth range, entering 
the sea by a little estuary in the most sheltered 
part of the bay of Acre, or Akka.” 

We shall allow Captain Allen to narrate in 
his own words how the project suggested itself 
to his mind, and to describe some of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it :— 

“When I had come to the conclusion that there 
is strong probability that the southern extremity of 
the great depression is very little removed in dis- 
tance from the head of the Gulf of Akabah, and, 
moreover, that there is ground for believing that 
this small intervening tract may have very little 
elevation above the level of the Red Sea, I was 
struck with the extraordinary coincidence, that the 
part of the depression, nearest to the Mediterranean 
Sea, has the only break in the long mountain wall, 
and is occupied by the low level of the plain of 
Esdraélon. It immediately flashed across my mind 
that Providence has here almost furnished indus- 
trious nations, at a time when growing intercourse 
is seeking for improved channels of communication, 
with the means of constructing a noble canal be- 
tween the two seas, which contain the storehouses 
of the elements of produce and skill which it is so 
desirable should be brought nearer together. 

“Nature has, in fact, performed for us the 
greater part of the work in a stupendous cutting 
of some 200 miles in length, and separated from a 
sea at either end by a barrier apparently slight at 
the north; namely, the alluvial plain of Esdraélon, 
already deeply furrowed by the Brook Kishon, 
which might be cut through at very little expense ; 
the required length of the cutting being about 
twenty-five miles only. 

“ At the other end, if the hypothesis of the 
‘dried-up strait’ should prove to be correct, the 
distance for the required canal would not be greater, 
and the depth of the cutting may be small. This, 
however, is mere conjecture, founded on the 
arguments in the preceding pages. The truth can 
only be ascertained by a careful survey of the lo- 
cahities. 

“¢Tf they should be found practicable, the opera- 
tion might be very much facilitated by making use 
of the immense weight and force of back-water of 
the two oceans; if not as a cutting power, at all 
events to carry into the abyss or depression, the 
earth, &c., which could be loosened by the liberal 
use of gunpowder, saving thereby nearly the whole 
trouble of digging and carrying away. 

“Communication being thus established by 
canals sufficiently broad and deep, the rushing in 
of the two seas would restore the now Dead Sea to 
its ancient level, and convert it into the active 
channel of intercourse between Europe and Asia; 
the whole bulky commerce of which might then 
pass through this canal instead of taking the cir- 
cuitous route of the Cape of Good Hope, shortening 
the voyage between England and India to the time 
in which it is performed by the overland route. 
The canal route is indeed a little longer; but they 
would be equalised by the time taken by the transit 
through Egypt. 

‘“‘ The execution of a project so vast could not of 
course be carried out without some sacrifices ; but 
these will be trifling when compared with the mag- 
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nitude of the advantages to be derived in exchange. 
For instance, a large portion, some 2000 square 
miles, of the. territories belonging to our faithful 
and gallant ally, His Highness the Sultan, will be 
submerged ; together with a city of perhaps some 
thousands of inhabitants, and some Arab villages. 
But the territory is useless, being for the most part 
incapable of cultivation, especially the southern 
Ghor, or Wady Arabah. The northern Ghor, or 
valley of the Jordan, has some fertility, of which 
but little advantage is taken hy the wandering 
tribes of Arabs, who capriciously cultivate small 
portions of it here and there, The city of Tiberias 
is a filthy heap of ruined buildings, hemmed in 
between thelake and steep barren mountains, from 
which a forced removal to a fertile and adjacent 
neighbourhood would he a blessing to the debased, 
apathetic, and wretched inhabitants. The villages 
consist of mud-huts, temporary by their nature, or 
of tents, which are intentionally so. From all these 
the occupants derive little advantage, and His 
Highness less revenue. Their condition, besides, 
might be immensely improved by the activity and 
trade which would be stimulated through the navi- 
gation of the canal by ships of all nations; and the 
Sultan would draw great revenues by transit dues 
where he now receives nothing; and as remunera- 
tion for the loss of this unprofitable territory, some 
of the finest countries of the world, the early seats 
of population—namely, those of the Rephaim, the 
Zuzim, and the Emim, the trans-Jordanic pro- 
vinces, so judiciously chosen by some tribes of the 
Jews—would be rendered easy of access by means 
of the proposed canal. 7 i oes 

“T think a strong case has been made out of 
profit for His Highness the Sultan; and in addi- 
tion to these advantages to be derived by the open- 
ing of communication by the proposed ship-canal, 
are, the facilities it would afford his subjects in 
making their pilgrimage to Mekka. The Syrian 
Hadj, which collects all the pilgrims of the East, 
and has its rendezvous at Damascus, might embark 
at some port nearest to it, on the new gulf; whence 
they could be conveyed in steamers, fitted for the 
purpose, to their destination, instead of having a 
toilsome and dangerous march of six weeks through 
an inhospitable desert. They would be brought 
back in the same way. The only thing to be ad- 
vanced against this method of performing a pil- 
grimage would be, that, by depriving it of hardship 
and romance, all the merit is also abstracted; so 
that the practice itself may fall into desuetude, 
which indeed has, I believe, already commenced. 
This is not to be regretted; inasmuch as, like every 
other improvement in the facilities of intercourse, 
it will be a death-blow to fanaticism. 

“In like manner a steamer might ply between 
Jerusalem and the head of the new gulf, for the 
benefit of Christian pilgrims; who would then be 
able to bathe in the pure waters of the Jordan near 
their source at the foot of Mount Hermon; not 
contaminated, as it now is, by the reception of the 
Hieromax, Jabbok, and other small torrents, wash- 
ing down the sides of the mountain ranges bor- 
dering the Ghor. < sd "i 

‘* By the accounts of all travellers the beautiful 
region here spoken of east of Jordan has lost none 
of its fertility, though there are none to take ad- 
vantage of it except the nomad tribes, who wander 
among its rich pastures. The proposed canal would 
give easy access to it; and the permission and 
blessing of Almighty God being vouchsafed, it may 
become the means of enabling thousands upon 
thousands to enjoy the good things which He so 
beneficently and abundantly provides. Without 
such sanction, it is manifest that this and no other 
project can prosper; affecting, as it will do, lands 
and conditions about which He has deigned to ex- 
press His will. But when the end is such as to 
promote the good of our fellow-creatures, and to 
spread, if possible, the knowledge of His Holy 
Word, it may well justify the attempt. The result 
is in His hands.” 


Captain Allen has brought his plan before 
the British Association and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society ; and he informs his readers 





that he offered to go in the winter of 1853-54 
to survey the district, if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would grant the assistance of an 
engineer officer. Captain Collinson, R.E., 
offered his services, provided the Government 
would pay his bare expenses; but we regret 
to add that the Lords of the Treasury, though 
appreciating the motives of the application, 
“did not feel justified in acceding to the 
request ;” apiece of paltry economy contrast- 
ing unfavourably with the liberality of the 
United States’ Government, who had sent an 
expedition at great expense to survey the 
Jordan, without any ulterior object. 

In another part of his work Captain Allen 
gives an account of his travels and observa- 
tions in some parts of Asia Minor, and of 
these the notice of the region of the river 
Orontes is the most interesting, as this also 
has been much recommended of late years as 
a new route to India. After confirming the 
reports of General Chesney, and other tra- 
vellers and surveyors, as to the excellency of 
the site of Seleucia as a great port, and the 
facility of its restoration, Captain Allen thus 
refers to the advantages of re-opening this 
ancient route to the interior of Asia :— 

‘*It may be asked why I propose to construct, 
or rather to reconstruct, a harbour on a coast where 
not only there is no commerce, but where there is 
even a very small population, in scattered and poor 
villages. Although this is but too true, the original 
and natural elements of prosperity, which in former 
times required such an outlet, still remain in the 
inexhaustible fertility of this wonderful country. 
This may be said to comprise, not only the neigh- 
bouring rich valleys of the Orontes and Bekaa, to 
which the cities of the Tetrapolis and many others 
owed their origin and rapid prosperity; but it was 
the channel through which flowed the riches of 
Mesopotamia, which gave birth to a Nineveh and 
a Babylon; and even the wealth of Persia and the 
furthest east have had, and still may find, an 
emporium in Seleucia. The great fertility of Meso- 
potamia was carried to its utmost limit, by means 
of the numerous canals for irrigation, with which 
the country was everywhere intersected; some of 
the largest of these were navigable. They excited 
the wonder and interest of Alexander the Great, 
who examined them personally, and ‘steered the 
boat himself.” He employed a great number of 
men to cleanse and repairthem. ‘ Of all the coun- 
tries I know,’ says Herodotus, ‘it is without ques- 
tion the best and the most fertile. It produces 
neither figs, nor vines, nor olives; but in recom- 
pense the earth is suitable for all sorts of grain; of 
which it yields always 200 per cent., and in years 
of extraordinary fertility, as much as 300 per cent.’ 

* * * * * 

‘*The commerce of the rich countries I have 
alluded to has, indeed, never ceased; for though 
almost annihilated by the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which enabled the energies of a mari- 
time nation to divert the greater part to that route, 
some portion still flows languidly by a perverted 
course and an inferior outlet; owing to the neglect 
of this, its natural channel and emporium. Thus 
the present trade of the East, centering in Aleppo, 
is carried on by means of camels and mules over 
the mountain pass of Beilan, the Syrian gates, and 
embarked at the unhealthy and inconvenient Port 
of Skanderin, at the head of the gulf of the same 
name. 

‘*The produce of the great basin of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, including Persia and the nations on 
the southern slopes of the Taurus and Caucasus, 
demands an outlet. The natural one is of course 
the Persian Gulf; but the stream of commerce does 
not set that way, the demand being in the west. 
Providence has given the means, which were fully 
profited by in former times. The greater develop- 
ment of the present day does not find the ocean 
route sufficient, and the time may come when its 
increasing exigencies may stretch its iron tentacles 





even across Mesopotamia. These are visions of 
thefuture; which, however, daily experience proves 
is nearer to the present than any one dares to ima- 
gine. Leaving these to be unfolded by time, the 
present facilities are amply sufficient for the present 
resources. 

“‘ The country possesses in itself locomotive 
power to an enormous amount, which is produced 
and wasted, waiting century after century for em- 
ployment. Imean in the thousands and thousands 
of camels,—ships of the desert,—that only live to 
crop the luxuriant herbage of the wide countries 
of which they might convey the more valuable pro- 
ductions; by a sluggish current it is true, but suffi- 
cient in amount, to fill more and greater marts and 
ports than Seleucia, and to call forth the swiftest 
energies of steam to carry off its slow but steady 
influx. In addition to all this, by the employment 
of their camels, the wandering Arab tribes would 
be reclaimed to civilization and religion.” 


While writing this, we are grieved to ob- 
serve the announcement of the death of Dr. 
James Rowen Thomson, a medical officer of 
enterprising spirit as well as professional 
ability, who has explored these regions, and 
strenuously advocated the re-opening of the 
route by the Orontes. This project we think 
on the whole more feasible, and likely to be 
attended with greater and more immediate 
results than Captain Ailen’s favourite scheme 
of the Dead Sea route. Both of them are 
objects of high importance, and the execu- 
tion of either would have immense effect on 
the future prosperity of the British empire, 
as well as the progress of civilization in the 
East. Although we have confined our re- 
marks on Captain Allen’s work to the por- 
tions relating to these projects, as having 
direct bearing on passing events, we must 
not omit to say that his fragments and glean- 
ings on other topics are instructive as well as 
entertaining, and that his book is an accept- 
able addition to our library of Eastern travel. 
Both volumes are copiously illustrated by en- 
gravings from sketches by the author. An 
appendix contains various documents, and 
quotations from ancient and modern writers, 
illustrative of the statements and opinions of 
the work. 








NOTICES. 

A Few more Words on the Plurality of Worlds. 
By W. S. Jacob, Astronomer to the H.E.I. 
Company. Bell and Daldy. 

IN this tract Mr. Jacob gives a lucid and ccmpre- 

hensive summary of the recent discussion which 

has arisen on the subject of the plurality of worlds. 

The astronomical facts and arguments are stated 

with much clearness and force, and some points 

are adverted to, which had been omitted or mis- 
represented by previous writers. On the whole 
the author’s feeling is in favour of the view taken 
by Sir David Brewster, and other opponents of the 
anonymous essayist, whose able treatise gave occa- 
sion to the controversy. But Mr. Jacob is too 
rigidly scientific a man to give utterance to the 

rash statements of many of the asserters of a 

plurality of worlds. After reviewing the whole of 

the evidence from physical data, he gives his 
opinion in this cautious manner :—‘ The conclu- 

sion arrived at is, that while the arguments of Z. 

(the Essayist,) even with all the deductions due to 

the errors which have been pointed out, are still 

valid against the view that any other part of the 
universe, besides our earth, must necessarily be 
inhabited, they do not furnish any sufficient ground 
for maintaining, or considering as probable, that 
ours is the only spot in the universe containing 
intelligent inhabitants.” And again :—‘ It is cer- 
tainly possible (i.e. the contrary cannot be proved) 
that our Earth may be the only body brought to 
the degree of perfection in which we see it,—the 
only one as yet inhabited by intelligent creatures 
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capable of knowing their Creator, or even the only 
one inhabited at all; but it is in the highest degree 
improbable that such should be the actual state of 
things. In brief then, it is probable that some of 
the known planets are inhabited; not very impro- 
bable that all of them are so ; perhaps as likely as 
not, that one or more of them may have intelligent 
inhabitants. It is highly probable that some, not 
very unlikely that all, the stars are bodies closely 
resembling the Sun; probable that some, if not 
all, are attended by planetary bodies, and that 
some of these are inhabited: but we have no 
evidence for pronouncing with certainty on any of 
these points. These are the conclusions warranted 
by the present state of our knowledge, any addition 
to which might possibly modify them.” These are 
conclusions in which it may truly be said that 
nothing is concluded. The arguments only reach 
a low degree of probability, and possibility is the 
more correct term to apply to them, in the actual 
state of our knowledge. Mr. Jacob also admits 
that the Essay ascribed to Professor Whewell has 
had a most valuable tendency in the direction of 
correcting popular errors, and checking philoso- 
phical, or rather unphilosophical speculation. ‘‘It 
is certain,” he says, ‘‘ that many who should know 
better are in the habit of speaking far too decisively, 
and in terms unwarranted by evidence, of the in- 
habitants of the worlds around us, as if they pos- 
sessed undoubted proofs of their existence ; and 
had Z. contented himself with refuting this error, 
by fairly weighing the question in the scales of 
probability, he would have done good service to 
the cause of truth; but in going to the other ex- 
treme, and maintaining that our Earth is most 
probably the only inhabited spot, and that the rest 
of the universe is a barren desert, it appears to me 
that he has overshot his mark, and is equally un- 
supported by evidence.” This is the true and 
philosophical view to take of the whole contro- 
versy, which has received so much attention from 
the scientific world. 


The Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topography of 
England. Part VII. Suffolk. J. H. and J. 
Parker. 

THE seventh part of this work, published under 

the sanction of the Archeological Institute of 

Great Britain and Ireland, is devoted to the 

county of Suffolk. The architectural notes on the 

churches and other medieval buildings are given 
with great fulness, the larger portion of them 
being obtained from surveys taken recently for the 
purpose by Mr. Caveler, to whose valuable aid the 
previous parts of the work were much indebted. 

Inparticular districts other archeologists contributed 

information, and the survey of part of the county 

was made by Mr. J. M. Rickman, architect. Mr. 

Caveler, in some introductory remarks, mentions 

the peculiarities of church architecture in the 

eastern counties, especially the use of flint with 
stone in what may be termed ‘ flush-work ;’ the 
flint forming the panel, the stone being on the 
same face, without any moulded work, and 
not even raised from the stirface, but forming 
the margin or division between the panels. 

“The beauty,’ adds Mr. Caveler, ‘‘and almost 

endless variety of this work is amazing.” Saxon 

work is supposed to be found in four or five places ; 

Norman is rare, the best specimen being the Abbey 

Gateway at Bury; there is comparatively little 

early English or decorated ; and the great mass is 

perpendicular, and most of it late in style. The 
woodwork in the Suffolk churches is said to be 
of unusual variety and excellence of ornament. 

Numerous engravings illustrate the volume. A 

list of books relating to Suffolk, including references 

to papers in the Gentleman’s Magazine, is a very 
acceptable appendix to the work. 


Martha; a Sketch from Life. By Anthony Smith 
the Elder. Hope and Co. 
Ivy this tale, apparently the first attempt of the 
writer, there is shown considerable shrewdness of 
observation and skill in the delineation of character. 
The matter, however, is unpleasing, being the 
‘Story of a young lady, the daughter of a clergy- 
man, whose head having been turned by novel 





reading, falls in love with and marries a handsome 
peasant, whom she was accustomed to see in her 
father’s church. Such a step meets its natural re- 
ward. The husband, without any respect for the 
woman who has lowered herself for his sake, 
becomes idle, dissipated, cruel, and at last is led 
to join in robbing the house of his wife’s father. 

We cannot follow the story through all its sad 

details; if true, as the title asserts, they are 

very melancholy, but her clinging to her hus- 
band, then betraying, then forsaking him, do 

not influence the feelings in her favour, as such a 

man could inspire no higher sevtiment than mere 

passion. The work shows that the author could 
write an excellent book with a better subject, and 
many passages, such as the death of Martha’s 
father, the description of her cottage, and her 
describing*her childish recollections to her chil- 

dren, are very touching, but there is too free a 

use of provincialisms, which would be better 

avoided in any future effort. 

Ballads: Romantic, Fantastical, and Humorous. 
By William Harrison Ainsworth. Illustrated 
by John Gilbert. Routledge and Co. 

Mr. AINsworTH is a voluminous writer, both in 

prose and verse, too fluent in the latter to produce 

much worthy of more than passing notice. Among 
the ballads forming this illustrated volume there is 
abundant variety of subject, and occasional happi- 
ness of diction, but the majority of pieces do not 
rise above the level of scrap-book povtry, and 

“‘ words” for music of the day. Some of the ballads 

are on the Custom of Dunmow, which Mr. Ains- 

worth, by his story of the ‘ Flitch of Bacon,’ and 
by other recent endeavours, has sought to revive. 

Of the humorous pieces, that entitled ‘The Boots 

of Marlbrook’ is the one worthiest of being reprinted, 

from the historical points which it takes up :— 

“Four marshals of France vow’d their monarch to guard, 
Bragging Boufllers, vain Villars, Villeroy, and Tallard ; 
These four gasconaders in jest undertook 
To pull off the boots of the mighty Marlbrook. 

“The field was first taken by Boufflers and Villars, 

But though they were the chaffers, yet we were the millers; 
Bonn, Limburgh, and Huy, soon our general took— 
*Twas not easy to pull off the boots of Marlbrook, 

“Tallard next essayed with Bavaria’s Elector, 

But the latter turn’d out an indifferent protector; 
For he Schellenberg lost, while at Blenheim both shook 
In their shoes, at the sight of the boots of Marlbrook, 


“To Ramilies next came the vaunting Villeroy, 
In his own esteem equal to Hector of Troy; 
But he found, like the rest, that his man he mistook— 
And fled at the sight of the boots of Marlbrook, 


“Then here’s to the boots, made of stout English leather, 
Well soled, and well heel’d, and right well put together ! 
He deserves not the name of a Briton, who’d brook 
A word ’gainst the fame of the boots of Marlbrook! 

“ Of Gallia the dread, and of Europe the wonder, 

These boots, like their master, will never knock under; 

We'll bequeath ’em our sons, and our sons’ sons shall look 

With pride and delight on the boots of Marlbrook.” 

The illustrations, by Gilbert, form no small re- 
commendation to the volume. 





SUMMARY. 

SomE very pleasing and instructive tales for 
young people appear under the title of Parables 
from Nature, by Mrs. AlfredGatty (Belland Daldy). 
Mrs. Gatty mentions that her ambition is to imi- 
tate Hans Andersen’s tales in their charming 
sketches of nature, but to apply the stories to some 
profitable teaching, an object rarely attempted by 
the Swedish writer. Some of the parables of this 
little work are prettily told, and the lessons taught 
by them are plain and important. The book is 
dedicated to Dr. George Johnstone, a friend of 
the author. Whether he lived to express an 
opinion of the work, or not, we are sure that his 
genial spirit must have approved of its design. 

A pamphlet on Photography, as applied to the 
Preservation of Pictorial Records and National 
Monuments of History and Art, by the Rev. F. A. 
S. Marshall, M.A., Peterborough (Herring and 
Remington), points out the importance of the 
use of photography to such purposes, and describes 
the mode of operation practised by the writer dur- 
ing seven years’ experience. 

A very superior book for the use of schools is an 





edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, with notes critical 
andexplanatory, selected and original (B. Fellowes), 
by the Rev. J. R. Major, D.D., Head Master of 
King’s College School, London. The notes are 
chieflyselected from Bishop Newton’s Commentary, 
but brief remarks are added by Dr. Major, which 
render the book more suited for educational use. 

The Bampton Lectures for 1855, preached before 
the University of Oxford, by the Rev. John Ernest 
Bode, M.A., Rector of Westwell (J. H. and J. 
Parker), consist of eight sermons, in which the 
lecturer maintains the somewhat paradoxical state- 
ment that ‘‘ the absence of precision in the formu- 
laries of the Church of England is scriptural, and 
suitable to a state of probation.” 

A very good Conversational Grammar of the 
French Language, by Dr. L. Georg (Nutt), will 
facilitate the ready and correct use of the language 
in writing or in conversation. 

The September number of The Merchant’s Ma- 
gazine (Richardson, Brothers) contains articles on 
Limited Liability, the Railway Reports of the 
year, and other subjects at present before the 
mercantile world. 

The amateur local magazine, The Bouquet from 
Marylebone Gardens (Booth), continues to be con- 
ducted with cleverness and spirit. 

A romantic little story of life, by John Baker 
Hopkins, author of ‘The Yogi's Daughter’ (Hall, 
Virtue, and Co.), is entitled Llviré; w Reminiscence 
of Paris. 

For students of prophecy, a treatise on The 
Abomination of Desolation come, by a Cambridge 
M.A., a layman (Nisbet and Co.) 

Martin Doyle, the well-known author of many 
agricultural treatises, has prepared for the use of 
schools 7'he Village Lesson- Book (Groombridge and 
Sons), containing instructions on the most elemen- 
tary occupations of the working classes, beginning 
with bird-keeping, pig-keeping, and cow-herding. 
It is a book that would thoroughly please the Dean 
of Hereford, Lord Ashburton, and other advocates 
for the diffusion of the knowledge of ‘common 
things.” 

The first number has appeared of a publication, 
to be continued in monthly parts, Chambers’s His- 
tory of the Russian War (W. and R, Chambers), 
illustrated with maps, plans, and wood-engravings. 
The narrative in this part is brought down to the 
siege of Silistria. 

An American tale, The Hidden Path, by Marion 
Harland, is published in a cheap form in this coun- 
try (S. Low, Son, and Co.) In the Parlour Li- 
brary (Hodgson), No. 130 contains Norman's 
Bridge, a tale by the author of ‘ Emilia Wynd- 
ham.’ In the Railway Library (Routledge and Co.), 
The Old Commodore, by the author of ‘ Rattlin 
the Reefer,’ In another series of cheap amusing 
works (Ward and Lock), Cross Purposes ; or, the 
Way of the World, by Margaret Casson. 

Vol. IV. of the Works of Edmund Burke in 
Bohn’s British Classics (H. G. Bohn), contains 
reports on administration of justice in India; and 
the papers and charge in the Warren Hastings 
trial. 

In Bohn’s Classical Library a volume contains 
Cicero on Oratory and Orators, with the Letters 
to Quinctius and Brutus, translated and edited by 
J.S. Watson, completing this edition of the works 
of Cicero. 
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MOREDUN. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ 


Société des Archivistes de France, 
Paris, le 13 Septembre, 1855. 


MonstEuR,—J’ai 'honneur de vous faire passer 
copie d’une lettre que j'ai adressée le 3 du présent 
mois & M. le Rédacteur du ‘Sun,’ en réponse & 
l'article de compte rendu de ‘ Moredun’ paru dans 


ce journal le 27 Aofit dernier. 


N’ayant pas recu d’exemplaire du numéro qui 
devait contenir cette lettre, dont vous reconnaitrez 
facilement limportance, je suppose qu'elle n’a pas 
encore été insérée, et j'ai 'honneur de solliciter de 
votre bonté de vouloir bien lui donner place dans 
votre plus prochain numéro de la ‘ Gazette Litté- 


aay 4 
raire,’ ou elle sera parfaitement logée. 


Veuillez recevoir encore une fois mes remercie- 
mens, Monsieur, pour la fagon courtoise dont vous 


r J’en suis d’autant 
plus reconnaissant que vos confréres m’ont assailli 


Je me souviendrai X 


vous étes comporté envers moi. 


injures & tour de rédle. 
Te~casion de cette différence de procédés. 


Agréez, Monsieur, l’expression de ma considéra- 


tion trés distinguée, le Directeur Général, 
E. DE Saint-Maurice CaBany. 
‘* To the Editor of the ¢ Sun.’ 


- Société des Archivistes de France, 
Paris, le 3 Septembre, 1855, 


“*Sir,—Through my publishers I have received 
and read the review of ‘Moredun’ in the ‘Sun’ of 


the 27th August. 


“Standing in contrast as that article does —by 
the impartiality of its notice of the work, and by 
its politeness towards myself personally—contrast- 
ing as it does in these respects with all the other 
notices, save one, I have yet seen in the London 
reviews, before the claquewrs of the complete edi- 
tions of Scott's works have ceased the clamour 
with which they wish to prevent the arguments I 
have adduced in the introduction from being heard, 
and even the mere story of ‘ Moredun’ from being 
known, it deserves my warmest acknowledgment. 
I can only assure you, sir, and the editor of the 
‘ Literary Gazette,’ that when the time arrives for 
making the conduct of the English press in regard 
to ‘Moredun’ and its editor fully known to the 
literati of France, the fair and honest course you 
have pursued will do much to redeem the critical 
press of London from the obloquy under which it 
now rests, in the estimation of those on this side of 
the Channel, who have seen with amazement the 
length to which vulgar insolence and the most 
flagrant violations of the ordinary ruies of literary 
courtesy and criticism dare be carried, in a land 
claiming to set the example to France, and to all 
the world, in the purity of its public morality and 
in its dispensation of ‘ equal-handed justice’ in all 
the relations and obligations of society. Suffice it, 
the day of reckoning will come ; the law of Eng- 
land would give it even now, but I prefer that the 
slow but sure hand of time do for ‘Moredun’ what 
it did for ‘ Waverley’—show that the condemna- 
tion it received at the hands of its earliest critics 
was the highest of all possible testimony to its 
intrinsic merits; for the earliest notices of ‘Waver- 
ley’ and ‘Guy Mannering,’ as Mr. Lockhart testi- 
fies in the Memoirs of his father-in-law, were as 
harsh and unjust as have been those of ‘Moredun,’ 

and manifested the same inability to appreciate the 


rich vein of Scottish acuteness and humour which 
pervades all the works emanating from the same 
source. 

**In one respect, I have deeply regretted the 
temporary success which has attended the insensate 
cry against ‘ Moredun,’ got up by a clique and by 
a portion of the press under its influence, inasmuch 
as it has delayed the arrangements with foreign 
publishers for its appearance in other languages, 
on the completion of which arrangements it was, 
and still is, my intention to place the original 
MSS., entire as they came into my hands, at the 
disposition of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
When those MSS. are thus open to general inspec- 
tion in England, as they have been from the first 
in my bureau at Paris, it will be acknowledged by 
all who examine them, that if I have been imposed 
upon, those must have been equally duped, who, 
thirty years ago, received the original of ‘ More- 
dun’ as a genuine production of the pen of the 
‘ great unknown.’ 

‘*At the same time, in repeating my firm con- 
viction that these MSS. were actually given by the 
author of ‘ Waverley’ to William Spencer, and were 





the dodge intended to be practised by Sir Walter 





‘as a place that Scott ought to see, and which was 
well suited for purposes of poetry or romance. In 
the evening he was silent and thoughtful for some 
time, and at last gave utterance to his thoughts by 
saying that Mr. Murray of Simprim, whose pro- 
perty lay almost at the base of Dunsinane, had 
given him a fragment, or rather the commencement 
of a fiction, very well worked up as far as it went, 
founded on the abstraction or disappearance of the 
young heir to the Scottish throne in the thirteenth 
century. I thought,’ he said, ‘of taking him to 
Tantallon or Dunbar ; it would not be a bad idea 
to bring him to Marsden.’ 

‘<¢¢T immediately went,’ Mr. Morritt added, 
‘and brought forth some curious notes and sketches 
I had of places in Durham and Yorkshire. Scott 
looked over them, and said, with his ever-ready 
chuckle when a joke was about to come forth, These 
would do better for Willie Allan than for me—his 
pencil and Erskine’s pen (I think it was) would 
make romance in jest topography in earnest, out 
of such materials. If you can trust them in my 
hands, I would like to show them to the three 
Willies.’ 

“‘¢Mr. Morritt told me more of what passed ; 





Scott in Paris—as he has recorded himself in his 
diary the evening before he left London for the 
French capital, (and to which, I think, Lockhart 
must afterwards have been privy by his suppression 
of the correspondence with Spencer)—I am free to 
confess that it is quite possible for me to have been 
mistaken regarding both the period at which 
‘Moredun’ was written, and the extent to which 
Scott lent a hand in the composition of that most 


but with the evidence so recently before us, and 
which you have so well exposed, of the danger of 
trusting to mere recollections thirty years old, I 
think it better to wait my return to England and 
to the county of Durham, when I shall examine 
my own memoranda, and try to get access to the 
papers of the late Mr. Adamson, Secretary to the 
Literary Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 


real origin of the ‘Tale of 1210.’ It is in the fol 
lowing terms :— 


“* Cologne, 25 August, 1855. 


extraordinary romance. Iam induced to modify 
my original belief on both those points, not merely 
in deference to opinions expressed to me in private 
by Englishmen of great literary experience and 
acquirements, but by the following letter which I 
received only a few days since, and which is the 
first which seems to throw any direct light on the 


‘¢¢Srr,—Before leaving London on a Conti- 


sometime sheriff of that ancient town, who was a 
man of infinite humour, as well as a profound 
scholar, and who I suspect had a deeper hand in 
this literary jeu d’esprit, as well as in many others, 
than his contemporaries thought of at that time. 
No one who was present. at the opening of the 
railway between Newcastle and Hexham can have 
forgotten his look, when asked if he had no verses 
ready for such an occasion ; he rose, and with a 
face of the utmost gravity demanded of the com- 
pany how anyone could have thought of composing 
poetry for an occasion on which there were to be 


nental tour, I had the opportunity of reading 
‘Moredun,’ which I had not in the country, and 
immediately addressed a letter to the editor of the 
‘Morning Post,’ stating some circumstances of 
rather an interesting kind, which seemed to me to 
bear in some measure on its origin, if not on its 
authorship. I directed a friend in London to for- 
ward to me a copy of the paper in which my letter 
might appear; but as I have never received one, 
I conclude that the communication was not inserted. 
I think, however, I ought not to lose any time in 
putting you in possession of the facts therein stated 
—why withheld by the ‘ Post,’ I do not compre- 
hend. 
‘«¢T had the pleasure of being acquainted with 
the late Mr. Morritt of Rokeby Park, Sir Walter 
Scott’s great friend and correspondent. On one 
of the many visits J made on business to Rokeby 
Park, I found Sir Walter, then Mr. Scott, there, 
was introduced to him, and took lunch in company 
with him. The year I do not recollect, but it was 
after several of the Waverley Novels had appeared, 
for I had often previously spoken to Morritt about 
those works, and fancied, from his manner, that 
either he had a hand in them himself, or at least 
knew the author. Meeting the two together, one 


upwards of five hundred Hexham-eaters present! 
Tt will have been observed that the amusing letter 
of J. C. Clericus V., with which ‘Moredun’ con- 
cludes, is a letter of initials as well as that of W.S. 
to W.S.; and this circumstance, combined with 
the genuine tone of good-humoured raillery per- 
vading the tale, impresses me with the conviction 
that you, sir, in giving publicity to that romance, 
have presented the world with a much greater lite- 
rary curiosity than any mere juvenile essay, as 
you have supposed it to be, of the unaided pen of 
the author of ‘ Waverley.’ da 
it, I expect, in the direction I have indicated ; 
and if I am right in my conjectures, we shall at 
the same time see good reason for Lockhart having 
suppressed Sir Walter's correspondence with 





We shall find a key to 


«<¢T jnclosed my card, in confidence, to the 
editor of the ‘Morning Post,’ but viewing the 
general incredulity and discourtesy shown on the 
subject of ‘ Moredun,’ I think it better to withhold 
my name from the public until I shall have insti- 
tuted the proposed inquiries. 
that I shall feel well recompensed for the trouble, 
if I am successful in throwing any light on the 


I need scarcely add, 





of whom was spoken of as the author, and the 
other I suspected of being so, I tried to lead the 
conversation to subjects bearing towards the fic- 
tions; and the manner in which both in concert 
drew me off the scent, went far to confirm my sus- 
picions in regard to both. 

‘« ‘Some years afterwards, when Scott was com- 
pelled by bis pecuniary position to avow himself 
as ‘the Great Unknown,’ Mr. Morritt recurred to 
our meeting at his house, and told me that the 
conversation at lunch had led to a scene in the 
evening which he had hoped might have produced 
something from Scott’s pen, which, now that he 
was the avowed author of the Waverley Novels, 
he feared he would not so readily undertake. 





origin of, certainly, the most amusing and the 
cleverest work of fiction which our age has pro- 
duced. Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ce 


*¢M. Saint-Maurice Cabany, Paris.’ 

‘‘With such a deeply interesting letter before 
me, I may be well content not only to modify the 
opinion I had formed with regard to the period at 
which ‘Moredun’ was written, but to wait the 
promised communication ere sending the original 
MS. as I propose to the British Museum. 

“‘T am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
‘*Le Directeur Général, 


‘¢B. DE Sr.-Maurice CaBANY.” 





«¢¢¢You had spoken of Marsden rocks,’ he said, 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


WHILE England is about to celebrate the successes 
of the Allied armies in a day of National Thanks- 
giving, as has already been done in France, the 
tidings of the fall of Sebastopol are causing popular 
demonstrations of joy in many lands. Among 
these, not the least interesting, from historical as 
well as political associations, was the féte of the 
students of the ancient university of Upsala. The 
manner in which this was celebrated shows that 
the old national spirit of the land of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles the Twelfth is not yet ex- 
tinct. Beside the monument of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the students, joined by the people, sung a patriotic 
song written by Bottiger in 1832 for the bicentenary 
festival of the hero of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Runeberg’s Finnish patriotic song, and the Swedish 
national hymn, were also sung, after an address 
had been delivered by the curator of the university. 
In another part of Europe, the much contested and 
deeply injured Danubian Principalities, the popular 
rejoicings were equally spontaneous and energetic. 
A correspondent of the ‘ Daily News,’ who hap- 
pened to be at Bucharest, describes the demonstra- 
tions made at Bucharest, in spite of the presence 
of the Austrian army of occupation, who, though 
nominally allies of the Western Powers, have not 
yet manifested much sympathy with their cause. 
The Hungarian and the Wallachian people feel 
warmly towards the English and French in the 
present war, and old traditions of patriotism have 
been awakened in Roumania, as those of Sweden 
have been in the north of Europe. With much 
interest will be received the report of the im- 
pression made in Asia by the news of the fall 
of Sebastopol, the prestige of the military power 
of Russia having long been growing in the East. 
Some of the remarks of Adam Smith on standing 
armies, in ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ have been 
strikingly verified by recent events in the Crimea. 
The following sentences might have been written 
as comments on the conduct of the British troops 
before Sebastopol. ‘The soldiers of a standing army, 
though they may never have seen an enemy, yet 
have frequently appeared to possess all the courage 
of veteran troops, and the very moment that they 
took the field to have been fit to face the hardiest 
and most experienced veterans. In 1756, when 
the Russian army marched into Poland, the valour 
of the Russian soldiers did not appear inferior to 
that of the Prussians, at that time supposed to be 
the hardiest and most experienced veterans in 
Europe. The Russian empire, however, had en- 
joyed a profound peace for near twenty years 
before, and could at that time have very few sol- 
diers who had ever seen an enemy. When the 
Spanish war broke out in 1739, England had en- 
oyed a profound peace for about eight-and-twenty 
years. ‘The valour of her soldiers, however, far 
from being corrupted by that long peace, was never 
more distinguished than in the attempt upon Car- 
thagena, the first unfortunate exploit of that unfor- 
tunate war. In a long peace the generals, perhaps, 
may sometimes forget their skill; but when a well- 
regulated standing army has been kept up, the 
soldiers seem never to forget their valour.” 

The letter addressed by Sir John Shelley, the 
member for Westminster, to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, for information relative to the 
projected road across the enclosure of St. James’s 

ark, has elicited a reply so far satisfactory as to 
state that nothing will be done without the sanction 
of Parliament. Itis intended to submit the scheme 
in detail to the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons, where it can either be modified or altogether 
rejected. 

We learn that in addition to the bequest of 2001., 
by the late Mr. Lawson of Bath, to the Royal 
Society, legacies of similar amount have been left, 
also free of duty, to the Astronomical and Meteo- 
rological Societies, and 50. to the Natural History 
Society of Montrose. 

Mrs. Ribey, known formerly as ‘‘ Margaret 
Catchpole,” and the subject of the popular work by 
the Rev. R. Cobbold, died at her residence in New- 
town, Sydney, on the 30th May last. 





Mr. J. J. Sylvester, F.R.S., has accepted the ap- 
pointment of Woolwich Professor of Mathematics, 
the chair formerly held by Dr. Olynthus Gregory. 

The weather having cleared up towards the close 
of the Association meeting at Glasgow, the excur- 
sion to the Island of Arran proved a most agreeable 
trip, reminding one of the merry and instructive 
voyage round the Isle of Wight, when the philo- 
sophers met at Southampton, and poor Dr. Buck- 
land was the life and soul of the party. On the 
present occasion, Sir Roderick Murchison officiated 
as chief of the clan, and a more efficient and genial 
leader it would have been impossible to select. 
Many a time has he piloted the members of the 
Association over hill and dale, and filled their 
listening ears, in his own hearty and impressive 
language, with accounts of the geological features 
of the scenery,—and it was the same now. The 
members had a magnificent steamer, well-provi- 
sioned, liberally placed at their disposal, and they 
mustered about five hundred in number. Pro- 
fessors Phillips and Ramsay shared with Sir Rode- 
rick the honour of describing the geology of the 
coast as the vessel went along, and the company 
was also addressed by Mr. Bryce, author of ‘ Notes 
on the Geology of Glasgow and the neighbouring 
Districts. On reaching Lamlash Bay little ex- 
ploring parties were formed, and some of the mem- 
bers went to lunch with the Duke of Hamilton at 
Brodick Castle. Mirth and good-humour every- 
where prevailed, and some flashes of wit. Whilst 
landing at Brodick in boats, a clergyman was hesi- 
tating for a moment whether he would not make 
one too many, ‘‘Come along,” said a brother 
pastor, with the readiness of a Sydney Smith, 
‘the boat will carry you yet if you’ve none of 
your sermons in your pocket.” 

At the meeting of the Court of Common Council 
last week, a melancholy report was given of the 
fate of the Gerard’s Hall crypt, for the preserva- 
tion of which so many efforts have been made. It 
will be remembered how much this ancient struc- 
ture was admired when visited by the congress of 
the British Archeological Society in the City. 
After much negotiation on the part of those who 
were anxious to preserve this fine monument, it 
was arranged that it should be removed, and re- 
constructed in the grounds of the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. Let the result be known in the 
words of Mr. Deputy Lott, who, in a letter to 
‘The Times,’ as previously at the meeting of the 
Court, vehemently expresses his feelings of con. 
tempt and almost disgust, at learning that this 
beautiful memorial of a past age had been allowed 
to be sacrificed by ignorant contractors and work- 
men—a neglect hardly to be expected from a body 
of men directing such an institution as the Crystal 
Palace. ‘‘The ancient crypt,” says Mr. Lott, 
‘*beneath Gerard’s Hall, in Basing-lane, was the 
admiration of all antiquaries ; the beautiful paint- 
ings of it by Le Keux, Davidson, and others, are now 
all that can testify to its excellence as a work of 
art of the olden time. When tie new street was 
formed, it was found impossible to preserve it in 
its then position, as the crowns of the arches were 
above the new level of the street. I wished the cor- 
poration to re-erect it beneath Guildhall, on a level 
with the beautiful crypt now existing there, but 
the city authorities demurred on account of the ex- 
pense. I then thought it would be a desirable 
addition to the collection at the Crystal Palace, 
and, if reconstructed in their grounds, might perhaps 
be devoted to the purpose of a museum of anti- 
quities (of which there are many) dug up in Lon- 
don. I wrote to the authorities on the subject, 
and they received the proposition gladly ; the City 
Improvement Committee kindly acceded to my 
request ; the stones were numbered (as Mr. T. H. 
Hall truly states), and the whole handed over to 
the Crystal Palace authorities. Having on my 
various visits to this building looked in vain for 
this ancient treasure, I wrote to the authorities on 
the subject ; receiving no reply, I got the chair- 
man of the City Committee to write to the Board 
of Directors on the subject, and a reply, which was 
denied to courtesy, was conceded to authority. 
After many apologies, it proceeded to state that 





‘the materials of the building in question are now 
in such a condition that its re-erection will be im- 
possible.’ ‘It is now discovered that, through 
some mistake on the part of one of the company’s 
contractors, a portion of the stones was taken 
possession of by the workmen, and used in the 
foundation of an engine-house, which was erected 
close to the spot on which they were stacked.’” 

In the ‘ Illustrated London News’ of Sept. 21, 
a notice is given of the chief labours of Benedetto 
Pistrucci, whose death we recorded last week. 
“Tt was Pistrucci who made (with the excep- 
tion of the shillings and sixpences) all the coins 
of King George the Third, since the Peace of 
1815, and the six principal coins of King George 
the Fourth. He was the great man at the Mint 
between Pingo and Wyon, and certainly a master 
in his art. The collection of English medals has 
few finer things to show than the coronation medal 
of George IV., which the then master of the Mint 
very properly entrusted to Benedetto. There was 
a great outcry at the time at the selection of a 
foreigner; but we doubt very much if there was 
any one then in England at all equal to Pistrucci in 
the mysterious art of die-sinking. The result at 
least , justified the choice. Die-sinkers for the coin in 
England have lived in a state of warfare with one 
another. The great Simon, in the reign of King 
Charles, was at strife with the Dutch brothers, 
the celebrated Roetiers; his famous Petition 
Crown (perhaps the finest coin in the world) ori- 
ginating in his controversy at the Mint. The 
Roetiers afterwards quarrelled with Rawlins. 
Rawlins succeeded to more than one feud; 
Croker, an Irishman employed at the Mint in the 
reign of Queen Anne, had his disturbances; his 
successors were not without theirs; and, in our 
own time, the quarrel between the late Mr. Wyon 
and now the late Mr. Pistrucci, was in the realm 
of Art a matter of public and unhappy notoriety. 
The man who made the Coronation Medal of 
George IV., and all the fine dragon sovereigns of 
that monarch, was, we believe, first brought into 
notice at the Mint when Mr. Pole was master. 
Pole thought more than favourably of his abilities, 
and Pistrucci was at once employed on a medal 
(the medal) designed to commemorate, what was 
then a recent event—the Battle of Waterloo. ... 
The old king died, still nothing certain was heard 
about it. George IV. died, and collectors were 
still impatient. William IV. died, and Mr. Ha- 
milton assured us that it was in hand—would be 
a glorious work, and one well worth waiting for. 
Then came the Mint Commission of 1848, and it 
was not forthcoming. The great Captain whose 
victory it was designed to commemorate died, and 
yet no medal; and now, forty years after the 
event, Pistrucci himself dies, and the medal is un- 
published and unknown to the Master of the Mint. 
If the commemoration of Waterloo had depended 
on Mr. Pistrucci’s medal, it had been forgotten as 
much as Bosworth-field or Bunker’s-hill. On Sun- 
day last this eminent engraver ceased to exist. 
He died at Englefield-green, in the seventy-third 
year of his age—a duration of life to which, in 
conversation among his friends, he had no idea of 
reaching. The fumes of the refinery at the Mint 
had shortened his days, so he was wont to allege, 
within the scriptural three-score and ten. From 
the sulphuric acid of that plague-spot he had been 
subject (and from no other cause) to very severe 
headaches, and to a continuous difficulty in breath- 
ing. Sulphuric acid tainted his tongue in the 
morning and at night; yet he lived, we see, into 
his seventy-third year, and has left a name to be 
honourably remembered in the art he practised 
with a skill very rare indeed among modern die- 
sinkers. We sincerely trust that he has left the 
Waterloo Medal in a finished state, and if so, 
that his friends will add to his well-earned reputa- 
tion by giving it to the world at once. 

During the present week several benefit-nights 
have been given at Drury Lane to those members 
of the English Operatic Company who have chiefly 
sustained the labours and honours of the brief and 
successful season. Among these none have been 
more distinguished than Mr. Elliot Galer, who has 
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gained for himself a good reputation as a skilful 
singer and an intelligent actor, and taken a high 
position in the English lyric drama. On Thursday 
night, the benefit of Lucy Escott, Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor was given, followed by a concert and 
miscellaneous performances. The experiment has 
now been fairly tried of giving good musical enter- 
tainments on a large scale at low prices, and the 
success of the undertaking has, we trust, been such 
as to encourage the managers to make use of the 
theatre for the same purpose on future occasions. 
We cordially concur with our facetious contempo- 
rary in the warm praises bestowed on the company 
in his true as well as amusing account of ‘a night 
with the natives’ at Drury Lane. 

On Monday a dramatic season is to commence 
at Drury Lane, with Mr. Charles Mathews as 
acting manager, and Mr. R. Roxby as stage ma- 
nager ; Mr. E. T. Smith being the lessee. Miss 
Glyn and Mr. Barry Sullivan are the only names 
announced in support of grand tragedy ; but a for- 
midable list of scene-painters, and other non-per- 
forming artists, beginning with Mr. Beverly and 
ending with ‘ Dykwynkin,’ forebodes a predomi- 
nance of spectacle over legitimate drama. The 
spirited lessee, in a flourishing advertisement, which 
most of our readers must have already perused, 
announces the long-promised Egyptian drama by 
Mr. Fitzball, which is to eclipse in spendour and 
accuracy of detail all former scenic displays. The 
authorities of all ages, from Herodotus to the 
aforesaid Dykwynkin, have been consulted for the 
historical illustrations, and antiquaries and critics 
are challenged to judge of the merits and correct- 
ness of the most minute details, We have no 
doubt that every effort has been made by the 
managers to combine instruction with amusement 
in this historical piece, and trust that its success 
will repay the time and resources expended in its 
production. Some new comedies, expressly written 
for Mr. C. Mathews, are also promised, so that there 
is every prospect of a good dramatic season. Mr. 
Tully is the musical director, and the other depart- 
ments are in efficient hands. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


British Association. — September 13th. — ‘On 
the Transmission of Time Signals,’ by Professor 
Piazzi Smyth. — Time-balls for notifying the 
true time daily have been established in con- 
nexion with the astronomical observations at Green- 
wich, Portsmouth, the Cape of Good Hope, St. 
Helena, and Madras, while Liverpool showed its 
high sense of the measure by building and endow- 
ing an astronomical observatory in order to have 
full means of accurately and certainly working the 
time-ball. More recently one of these machines 
has been erected in connexion with the Royal Ob- 
servatory of Edinburgh, and as it has some special 
features having a direct bearing on the important 
question of the extension of time signals, I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to give a short description 
of it. The Edinburgh time-ball, then, is a black 
sphere five feet in diameter, traversing up and down 
a central pole fifteen feet high. This pole having 
cross-bars at the top, into apparent contact with 
which tl > ball can be raised, the beginning of its 
fall, as indicated by the appearance of a line of 
light between the cross bars and the ball, is an 
observation capable of much precision if the ball 
experiences no retardation in its descent. To 
ensure this circumstance under all weathers, the 
ball is made extremely heavy—near a ton,—and 
the mechanism, by means of which it was hoisted 
up, is thrown out of gear when the ball is at the 
top of the mass, so that it has all the velocity of 
descent that a falling body is capable of. A ton 
weight, however, once set falling, and accumulat- 
ing velocity at every instant, would be a very dan- 
gerous machine to erect on the top of a building, 
but for the contrivance due to Mr. Field of London, 
of checking the descent by the resistance of a column 
of air. This plan, applied not immediately to the 
ball, but to a rod projecting from it below, and 
armed there with a piston which enters a cast-iron 
cylinder and compresses the air therein, answers 








so perfectly that the motion of the mass, which was 
terrific at first starting, is checked so gently, but 
yet so completely, that the ball takes its rest at 
last on its bed block as lightly and silently as if it 
were a pillow of feathers. The apparatus is capable 
then of giving signals that may be observed with 
precision; but how is the accuracy of those signals 
secured? Instead of being mounted on the Obser- 
vatory itself, wherein are the astronomical instru- 
ments with which the observations of stars are 
made, by which the true time alone can be ascer- 
tained, the ball is erected several hundred feet off, 
on the top of the lofty Nelson Monument, as a 
more conspicuous situation for the country around. 
Now, if an accuracy of a second or two were suffi- 
cient, nothing more easy than to send a person from 
the Observatory with a chronometer, to go up to 
the top of the monument, and having raised the 
ball, to drop it at an appointed time by pulling 
some trigger. But we require here an accuracy 
of a tenth of a second, and a certainty about it 
which no portable time-piece could give. A few 
years ago this might have been a puzzle, but now, 
through electric extension, it is easy. From a 
galvanic battery, therefore, in the Observatory, a 
wire is carried up to the top of the monument, 
encircles there many times a bar of soft iron, returns 
to the Observatory, and is placed almost in contact 
with a wire brought from the other end of the bat- 
tery to the side of the transit clock itself. There, 
at the predetermined moment, the astronomer, 
touching the wires, completes the metallic contact, 
and the electric influence, instantaneously coursing 
along the wires up to the monument, converts the 
soft iron bar into a magnet, which instantaneously 
pulls the trigger. The electro-magnet pulls the 
trigger, or pulls at the trigger, for as yet, though 
electricity acts, it does not act with sufficient force. 
For like a horse which, at the top of its speed, can 
carry no burden, so electricity runs itself so out of 
breath that it can do no hard work. Now, from 
the immense weight of the ball, the detents require 
a weight of 12lbs to press on the trigger, and move 
it through a space of one inch, before the mass 
begins to fall. But if this 12lb, or 1-200 of the 
ball, will drop that, then similar detents and trig- 
ger being furnished to a 12lb weight, a few grains 
falling on this second trigger will pull it, release 
the 12lb weight, which, in its fall, strikes the trig- 
ger of the great ball, and releases that. Now, to 
pull with the force of a few grains, and through 
only the tenth of an inch, the electro-magnets are 
perfectly capable; and applied to this secondary 
trigger, the electro-drop is perfectly successful. 
Still, however, there is one thing wanting which 
never should be wanting in the proceedings of a 
public establishment; it is a want of certainty sur- 
passing that of any mere man, and of a completer 
method of proving the accuracy of the signals, 
than by reference to the believed capability and 
skill of the person employed. Thus the person 
who completes the electric contact at the clock, 
may be quite capable, under favourable circum- 
stances, of giving the necessary touch with his 
finger to the tenth of a second, but circumstances 
at the moment may not be favourable. He may 
be suddenly disturbed by some extraneous circum- 
stances, or be over-nervous ; or, in anxiety about 
the tenths, he may mistake a whole second, or even 
a whole minute, and, after the affair is over, there 
is no record left behind to show whether the 
signal was made at the right or wrong time. This 
difficulty, which was equally felt at the Greenwich 
Observatory, was corrected there, as has now been 
done at Edinburgh, by having the circuit com- 
pleted, not by a human finger, but by the second 
hand of a mean-time clock, which has immediately 
before been adjusted to show the true time, and 
has had the comparison between it and the transit 
clock to this end duly recorded in an observatory 
ledger previous to the ball being raised. With 
this certified clock drop, and with improvements 
that have been made in the galvanic batteries, 
nothing can be more certain and satisfactory than 
the performance of the Edinburgh time ball 
‘as been for the last year and a half. And, in 
svite of the weight of the ball, and its distance 





from the observatory, the time is notified by it as 
accurately as it can be taken from the transit clock 
itself. Several scientific friends in Edinburgh have 
perseveringly observed the daily fall of our time 
ball; first, to test its accuracy, and then, being 
fully assured of that, to test the rates of their 
clocks and watches employed in other philosophic 
observations. Amongst these gentlemen, perhaps 
Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane was the most 
earnest; for, in the great amount of voyaging 
which he has had in his professional visitation of 
our colonies, he has been in such imminent peril 
from errors of longitude, or has been the means of 
saving others from such, by the battery of astro- 
nomical instruments which he took to sea with 
him after his first experiences, that it has long 
been one of the dearest wishes of his heart to see 
accurate time-balls erected in view of the shipping 
of Greenock and Glasgow ; and could the signals 
which he had witnessed in Edinburgh be repeated 
as electric communication is able to do in those 
two western cities, Sir Thomas’s high sense of accu- 
racy of the true time in all cases, he says, would 
be completely satisfied ; and a large per centage of 
the vessels now lost from errors of longitude might 
assuredly be saved. Nothing can be easier than 
the principle of the time-ball extension, for one 
and the same electric contact in the Edinburgh 
Observatory will drop any number of time-balls 
elsewhere as long as they are in metallic connexion 
with it, and furnished with similar triggers, local 
means of raising them before the appointed instant 
being provided. Practically there is some doubt or 
difficultywhen the distance becomes great, on account 
chiefly of the powerful batterics required; but 
Greenwich experiences seem to show that no 
trouble need be expected between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. To ascertain this point, however, de- 
cidedly, a large mod-! time-ball, belonging to, and 
kindly lent by, the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
has been brought to Glasgow, and the Electric 
Telegraph Company, entering enthusiastically into 
the question, have lent the use of one of their 
wires, and the services of several of their employées, to 
connect this model time ball in Glasgow with the 
signal clock of the Edinburgh Observatory, so that 
the usual signal at 1 P.M. may be seen in the room 
of Section G as well as on the Calton Hill each 
day during the meeting of the Association. A 
rather serious obstacle to be encountered at first 
was the expense of laying down temporary wires 
between the Company’s office and the College ; 
but the moment that Sir T. Brisbane heard of this, 
he most handsomely volunteered to be at the 
expense of it himself; and, accordingly, at his 
expense this necessary step in an important public 
improvement has been made, and the result will be 
immediately patent to all. That Glasgow should 
have a permanent time ball as well as Edinburgh, 
no one can doubt; nay, much rather, by reason of 
the more oceanic character of its shipping. And 
Glasgow, with its own Observatory and excellent 
astronomer, might have an original time ball. 
But there would be no advantage herein in accu- 
racy, and it woutd be a positive waste of high 
human attainments to take them away from 
special pursuits in science and employ them in 
obtaining independently from nature certain data, 
which a few shillings’ worth of metal and acid will 
transmit from another observatory. The time ball 
is a fait accompli at Edinburgh, and the employ- 
ment of its electric signals to drop balls elsewhere 
is an economising of human labour in accordance 
with all the spirit of mechanical progress. It is a 
division of labour with which I am happy to say 
Professor Nichol entirely agrees. In accordance 
with the preceding particulars, a large model time 
ball, kindly lent by the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts, was erected in the meeting room of Section 
G, and placed in electric connexion with the Edin- 
burgh Observatory. At 5 minutes before one 
o’clock the first preliminary signal was received, 
and the ball raised, by hand, half mast high. At 
2 minutes before, on the second preliminary signal 
being received, the ball was raised full mast high. 
And at one o'clock exactly, the ball was dropped 
by electric influence from Edinburgh, which 
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dropped the ball on the Nelson Monument there 
at the same instant. In the experiment performed 
before the Section, the trigger of the ball was 
pulled by the force of a local battery in the room ; 
the local battery being brought into play by the 
Edinburgh signal completing the circuit of the local 
battery and deflecting a very sensitive needle; 
consequently, however great the distance of any 
part from Edinburgh, as long as one of these 
delicate needles can be acted on, a time ball might 
be dropped also. Now, such needles are already 
directly actuated from Edinburgh, in Dundee, 
Aberdeen, and Greenock, as well as in Glasgow, 
and they might all, therefore, partake of the advan- 
tage of the astronomical observations made in the 
Royal Observatory of Edinburgh, by receiving the 
result in the shape of daily signals of the true time, 
accurate to the tenth part of a second. After the 
conclusion of the preceding paper, Professor Nichol, 
of the Glasgow Observatory, addressed the meet- 
ing as follows :—I am sure we must all concur in 
cordially thanking Professor Smyth for his most 
lucid and admirable exposition, illustrated, as it 
has been, by the experiment so carefully prepared 
and successfully conducted ; and I cannot allow 
myself to imagine that the shipowners and public 
bodies of this city will hesitate as to the duty of 
realising a benefit of first importance now so 
entirely within their reach. The condition of Glas- 
gow, with regard to time, is simply as follows :— 
For several years I have been in the practice of 
sending the time from the Observatory to the clock 
in the Exchange by means of portable chrono- 
meters. These chronometers are carefully com- 
pared with the accurate transit-clock of the Obser- 
vatory, and very carefully conveyed ; so that the 
Exchange clock must always have indicated very 
nearly true Greenwich tim’, and it is now, I 
believe, used as the authority by all regulators of 
ship chronometers. But to attain anything like 
the accuracy of the tenth of a second is, by such a 
process, simply impossible, nor can that be accom- 
plished by any other mode than the one which my 
friend Mr. Smyth has just expleined—the trans- 
mission of an emphatic signal by electricity. As 
to the dropping of the ball, there cannot be a 
doubt that it is in every way expedient that this 
be done by the same impulse which drops it at 
Edinburgh. Had it been at all necessary, we 
should have been too glad to take charge of it at 
the Observatory here ; but plain considerations of 
saving of expense and trouble, and the utmost 
simplicity, evidently render it altogether advisable 
that we take advantage of Mr. Smyth’s very 
welcome offer. I would venture, therefore, to 
urge, with all my influence, on our public bodies 
that they secure, without delay, for what is now 
one of the largest—perhaps the second shipping 
port in this country—what is so entirely within 
our reach. You will permit me to ad‘, before I 
sit down, a remark on a subject which we must all 
hold to be of the highest importance. I am 
earnest to have it generally understood, and I am 
extremely glad to be able thus publicly to make 
the statement, that even the realisation of the pro- 
posed new mode, viz., the establishment of an accu- 
rate, an unmistakeable, and daily time-signal, will 
not of itself avert the disasters incident to those 
very common mistakes as to longitude at sea, and 
that nothing whatever will do so, until we have an 
entirely different practice as to the rating of chrono- 
meters. The mode of rating these instruments 
now in use rests absolutely on the supposition that 
their compensation is correct—a supposition than 
which nothing can be more groundless. There are 
three classes of chronometers. One class, constitut- 
ing but a small portion of the whole, may be 
accounted as perfect in compensation, and these 
can be rated easily enough, and without prolonged 
examination, only no man can tell, unless after his 
instrument has been thoroughly examined, or has 
undergone a long trial, whether it belongs to this 
class or not. A second class, perhaps as numerous, 
consists of chronometers utterly worthless, with 
regard to any one of which the best thing a captain 
can do is to send it as quickly as possible to the 
bottom of the sea, The third, and by far the most 





numerous class, consists of instruments of good 
general structure, but not well compensated— 
instruments whose rate varies with the temperature, 
according to a certain regular law of variation. 
Now, to rate these instruments, simpiy means to 
discover the law I speak of—the law of variation ; 
and it is altogether impossible to do anything of the 
kind by those usual practices that are now called 
rating. Were the law of variation found, a ship 
captain might trust his chronometer as implicitly 
as if it had been thoroughly compensated, for he 
could apply corrections to its errors, and so 
prevent its misleading him ; but I assure all ship- 
owners that this law cannot be found by merely 
depositing the instruments with a watchmaker or 
an Observatory for a few days previous to the 
ship’s sailing. I am glad, I repeat, that I have 
had the opportunity to make these remarks. The 
remedy is within reach, as I can authoritatively 
state to all the shipping interests on the Clyde ; 
but, until that remedy is taken advantage of, there 
will be no end of hazards, which might be avoided, 
to the men and the property sent down to the sea 
in ships. Mr. Rankine, president of the Section, 
begged to request that the paper of Professor 
Smyth, and the remarks of Professor Nichol, might 
be authentically made public. 


ASTRONOMICAL, — June 8th. —M. J. Johnson, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Lieut. Tennant, 
Bengal Engineers, India; Rev. 8. Newth, New 
College, London; and Captain W. Noble, R.A., 
Woolwich, were elected Fellows of the Society. 
‘ Suggestions respecting the origin of the Rotatory 
Movements of the Celestial Bodies, and the Spiral 
Forms of the Nebule, as seen in Lord Rosse’s 
Telescopes,’ by James Nasmyth, Esq. What first 
set me thinking on this subject was the endeavour 
to get at the reason why water in a basin acquires 
a rotatory motion when a portion of it is allowed to 
escape through a hole in the bottom. Every well- 
trained philosophical judgment is accustomed to 
observe illustrations of the most sublime phenomena 
of creation in the most minute and familiar opera- 
tions of the Creator's laws, one of the most char: - 
teristic features of which consists in the absolute 
and wonderful integrity maintained in their action, 
whatsoever be the range as to magnitude or dis- 
tance of the objects on which they operate. For 
instance, the minute particles of dew which whiten 
the grass-blade in early morn are, in all probability, 
moulded into spheres by the identical law which 
gives to the mighty sun its globular form! Let us 
pass from the rotation of water in a basin to the 
consideration of the particles of a nebulous mass 
just summoned into existence by the fiat of the 
Creator,—the law of gravitation coexisting. The 
first moment of the existence of such a nebulous 
mass would be inaugurated by the election of a 
centre of gravity, and, instantly after, every particle 
throughout the entire mass of such nebulz would 
tend to and converge towards that centre of gravity. 
Now let us consider what would be the result of 
this. It appears to me that the inevitable conse- 
quence of the convergence of the particles towards 
the centre of gravity of such a nebulous mass would 
not only result in the formation of a nucleus, but 
by reason of the physical impossibility that all the 
converging particles should arrive at the focus of 
convergence in directions perfectly radial and dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, however slight 
the degree of deviation from the absolute diametri- 
cally opposite direction in which the converging 
particles coalesce at the focus of attraction, a twist- 
ing action would result, and rotation ensue, which, 
once engendered, be its intensity ever so slight, 
from that instant forward the nucleus would con- 
tinue to revolve, and all the particles which its 
attraction ‘would cause to coalesce with it, would 
do so in directions tangential to its surface, and 
not diametrically towards its centre. In due course 
of time the entire of the remaining nebulous mass 
would become affected with rotation from the more 
rapidly moving centre, and would assume ~vhat 
appears to me to be their inherent normal condition, 
namely, spirality, as the prevailing charac:> of 








their structure; and as that is actually the aspect 
which may be said to characterise the majority of 
those marvellous nebule, as revealed to us by Lord 
Rosse’s magnificent telescope, I am strongly im- 
pressed with the conviction that such reasons as I 
have assigned have been the cause of their spiral 
aspect and arrangement. And by following up 
the same train of reasoning, it appears to me that 
we may catch a glimpse of the primeval cause of 
the rotation of every body throughout the regions 
of space, whether they be nebulez, stars, double 
stars, or planetary systems. The primary cause of 
rotation which I have endeavoured to describe in 
the preceding remarks is essentially cosmical, and 
is the direct and immediate offspring of the action 
of gravitation on matter in a diffused, nebulous, 
and, as such, highly mobile condition. It will be 
obvious that in the case of a nebulous mass, whose 
matter is unequally distributed, that in such a case 
several subcentres of gravity would be elected, 
that is to say, each patch of nebulous matter would 
have its own centre of gravity; but these in their 
turn subordinate to that of the common centre of 
gravity of the whole system, about which all such 
outlaying parts would revolve. Each of the por- 
tions above alluded to would either be attracted by 
the superior mass, and pass in towards it as a wisp 
of nebulous matter, or else establish perfect indivi- 
dual and distinct rotation within itself, and finally 
revolve about the great common centre of gravity of 
the whole. Bearing this in mind, and referring to 
some of the figures of the marvellous spiral nebule 
which Lord Rosse’s telescope has revealed to us, I 
shall now bring these suggestions to a conclusion. 
I have avoided expanding them to the extent I feel 
the subject to be worthy and capable of; but I trust 
such as I have offered will be sufficient to convey 
a pretty clear idea of my views on this sublime 
subject, which I trust may receive the careful con- 
sideration its nature entitles it to. Let any one 
carefully reflect on the reason why water assumes 
a rotatory motion when a portion of it is permitted 
to escape from an aperture in the bottom of the 
circular vessel containing it; if they will do so in 
the right spirit, I am fain to think they will arrive 
at the same conclusion as the contemplation of this 
familiar phenomenon has brought me to. 

There were exhibited at the meeting of the Society 
two beautiful engravings,—one representing two 
views of Mars, and the other a view of Saturn,— 
executed from drawings by Captain Jacob, founded 
upon his own observations of those planets at 
Madras with the Lerebours equatoreal. One of 
the views of Mars represents the aspect of the 
planet on the 18th of March, 1854, at 9® 30™ 
Madras mean time; the other represents its ap- 
pearance on the 23d of March, 1854, at 6 54™. 
The drawing of Saturn refers to the appearance of 
the planet on the 15th of November, 1852. The 
transparency of the obscure ring, which was first 
remarked by Captain Jacob and Mr. Lassell, in- 
dependently of each other, is very clearly exhibited 
in this drawing. The drawings of both planets 
have been engraved at the expense of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, who have 
liberally distributed copies of them to the Fellows 
of the Society, and other persons interested in the 
subject of such delineations. A few copies still 
remain for distribution, which may be obtained by 
applying at the apartments of the Society. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Erfurt, September, 1855. 
Tuts is one of the places in Germany least visited 
by strangers, and yet, I should say, one of the 
most interesting, especially to Englishmen. It 
was originally the capital of Thuringia, and the 
scene of many of the labours of Winifred, a 
countryman of our own, better known to the world 
under the name of Saint Boniface. To his inde- 
fatigable zeal Germany may be said to owe the 
foundation of her moral and intellectual cultivation ; 
he established religious institutions, erected 
churches, built cloisters, and carried on a steady 
and unflinching battle, both against the Frankish 
priests, who, nominally Christian, were steeped in 
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vice and dissipation, and the barbarous people who 

. were sunk in ignorance and idolatry. The cathe- 
dral which he caused to be erected in a.D. 741, 
ig one of the most curious and beautiful churches 
in this part of Germany. It stands at one extre- 
mity of a noble square, on an eminence between 
forty and fifty feet high, and with the church of St. 
Severus, built close beside it, has a very imposing 
effect. A magnificent flight of broad steps con- 
ducts to a very curious antique double door, which 
at present forms the principal entrance to the 
church. This antique portal is a sort of triangular 
building in the Gothic style of architecture, and 
unique of its kind. One side of the triangle 
parallel with the church is the internal entrance, 
whilst the other two sides are occupied by the ex- 
ternal doorways. The arches of these gates, which 
are exquisitely ornamented with grotesque designs, 
are pointed, and rise toa great height. The two 
outer entrances meet in an arched vault, which 
communicates with the third doorway. In the 
cathedral itself are to be found many fine monu- 
ments, interesting both to theartist and the historian, 
One of Lucas Cranach’s finest paintings adorns the 
walls ; this, and two pictures by Beck, a native of 
Erfurt, are, perhaps, the only paintings of decided 
value. A Gothic baptismal font, tapering to the 
roof of the cathedral, and an ancient candelabra, 
are both beautiful in execution and curious as 
works of art, The stained glass windows are very 
old and fine, Erfurt is full of old churches of great 
beauty, but I cannot give myself time to speak 
of them, and have only mentioned the cathedral 
so particularly because I think it ought to receive 
more attention from tourists than it does. 

From Weimar I learn that Professor Rietschel, 
the Dresden sculptor, has been there on a visit, 
and promises the completion of his model for 
the Goethe and Schiller monument early next 
summer ; Herr Miiller of Munich will require a 
year from that time to finish the casting of the 
two statues, and the present idea is to have the 
group erected in celebration of Schiller’s hun- 
dredth birthday. King Louis of Bavaria promised 
to give the bronze for this work, on condition 
that it should be erected in 1856; but it is 
hoped that he will not withdraw his princely 
offer, when it is remembered that the delay in 
the execution of the work was mainly caused by 
the long and protracted illness of the sculptor, 
which obliged him to spend the greater part of a 
year in Italy and Sicily to recruit his health. 
The cost of the model (from 7000 to 8000 Prussian 
dollars) is undertaken by the Grand Duke of 
Saxe Weimar, whose capital the monument will 
adorn ; the Emperors of Austria and France have 
promised 300 ducats each, and the King of Prus- 
sia has signified his wish to aid in the work, and 
King Louis of Bavaria will give the metal requi- 
site. In taking down a house lately, opposite the 
Museum in Munich, a series of paintings from 
scripture history were discovered behind the paper 
occupying the whole of the wall. They serve 
to strengthen the opinion of the archzologists of 
Munich, that these walls formerly belonged to the 
chapel of an hospital which was close to the house. 
The pictures belong evidently to the latter end of 
the fifteenth century, and are amongst the best 
specimens we have preserved of this rich period of 
the old German masters. The expression of the 
female faces, particularly that of the Madonna, is 
full of dignity and beauty. The Samaritan Woman 
talking to our Saviour at the Well is extremely 
graceful and modest. The larger pictures under 
the frieze have suffered much from the ravages of 
’ damp and time, but some isolated heads stand out 
in excellent preservation. The Academy of Art 
has been commissioned by the ministry to endea- 
vour to preserve as much as possible of these 
works, the valueof which is greatly enhanced by the 
rarity of Bavarian paintings of that period. Accu- 
rate photographs are to be at once taken of those 
works whose removal may be considered doubtful 
or impossible. Herr Thiter, who made sucha 
beautiful engraving of Kaulbach’s Battle of the 
Hunsand Cornelius’s Campo Santo, isabout to under- 
take Herr Von Schmidt's celebrated illustrations of 





Aschenbrédel (Cinderella). He will begin as soon 
as he has completed the copies of The Seven Works 
of Mercy which adorn the Wartburg. 





VARIETIES. 


C. Hall.—The newspapers recently an- 
nounced the death of Mr. Chambers Hall, a gen- 
tleman well known as one of the most intelligent 
collectors of objects recherché in Art. With a 
taste that was catholic, Mr. Hall sought every 
opportunity of enriching his portfolios or garnish- 
ing his walls with the choicest works; yet, while 
he disdained not Art in her lower tendencies, he 
had the greatest predilection for those schools in 
which beauty of form or nobleness of aim prevails. 
Ranging from Raphael to Ostade, his taste dis- 
played itself in the acquisition of some of the 
finest drawings of the several schools,—many that 
were preparations for some of their most celebrated 
pictures. The void created by the demise of such 
a gentleman is not readily supplied,—for he was 
one of the few who possessed the knowledge, the 
fine taste, or the public spirit to collect works of 
the severer Italian schools,—and though, as has 
been observed, he was rich in works of the Dutch 
masters, he was one of the few Englishmen with a 
passion for, as he made the acknowledgment of his 
sense of, the superiority of the spiritual over the 
material. For him the selected forms of the Greek 
bronze, the Etruscan vase, or the Virgin Mother 
of the Italian, had more charms than the materialism 
of the Dutch Vrow, the vulgarities of boorish man- 
ners, or the literal truths of still-life.—and when 
he sought these, it was in consequence of some 
victory achieved by the artist over the low or un- 
promising nature of the subject in the exhibition 
of some special mastery of technical management. 
Not restricted to subjects of history, Mr. Hall’s 
taste led him to the acquisition of some remarkably 
fine examples of portraiture and landscape, re- 
corded by the varied means of colour, the pencil, 
or the etching-needle. With a public spirit worthy 
of imitation, Mr. Hall sought not these for selfish 
or mere personal ends, as his patriotism and public 
spirit evidence by the munificent act which he per- 
formed a few short months previous to his death— 
having divided his collection between the Museums 
of London and Oxford. In thus making these 
valuable additions to the before-named depositories 
his example is no less instructive, for he had the 
gratification of living (though but a short time, it 
must be confessed) to enjoy the satisfaction to be 
derived from so liberal a deed. His donation to 
the Taylor Museum at Oxford was noticed in the 
columns of this journal at the time it was made, — 
itis, therefore, now only necessary to advert to it for 
the purpose of showing to what an extent Mr. Hall 
felt—as all thinking persons, well-wishers to the 
Art-knowledge of their country must feel—the 
necessity of cultivating at our Universities a taste 
for the higher branches of the Fine Arts. Without 
such education, it is hopeless to see our public 
buildings improved, to find members of the senate 
aw courant with a Fine-Art question when it 
arises, and to put an end to the system of jobbing 
which now like an incubus sits upon the shoulders 
of Art, whether it be a memorial statue or a public 
picture. Improvement in our artistic education at 
the Universities is the first step towards the proper 
ministerial direction of the minds and tastes of the 
masses.—A theneum. 

Newspapers.—The operations of the new News- 
paper Act do not appear to be extremely satisfac- 
tory; and if report can be believed, the only paper 
that has profited by it—it is said to the extent of 
40,000/. per annum—was the most bitter opponent 
of the new Act. The cheap papers started have 
nearly all died out, after a sickly span of existence; 
and the few that still survive will, we fear, not last 
long. It is evident that the fault must be in want 
of sympathy in the public; but at the same time 
speculators have been greatly to blame. Where 
there was room for one cheap paper, half a dozen 
have been started to fill the gap; and this has 
necessarily entailed ruin upon all. After a while 





| things will again find their level, and good cheap 





papers need not despair of a moderate amount of 
success, The following paragraph, which we bor- 
row from an American paper, will serve to show 
how differently such matters can be reported by 
our Transatlantic brethren :—“ We have in New 
York city upwards of 120 newspapers, with an 
aggregate annual circulation of 80,000,000, our 
population being about 850,000. I have seen a 
late tabular statement which gives to London only 94 
papers, having an annual issue of 53,000,000. Our 
census returns for 1850 give us 25: 26 newspapers, 
with an aggregate issue of 526,409,978. The 
table before me makes the number for the United 
Kingdom 516, with a circulation of 90,000,000, 
The city of Cincinnati, which had not a single 
inhabitant when ‘The Times’ started, now has 
16 daily papers, and the annual issues of its 30 
papers are 9,000,000.”—Publisher’s Circular, 

Belgian Literary News.—The King of the Belgians 
has offered a prize of 3000 francs to the author of 
the best history of the reign of the Archdukes 
Albert and Isabella. It is proposed that in 
future the writer for such prizes shall choose his 
own subject. The Belgian Academy, when re- 
organized, will devote itself to the production of 
national biography, the publication of Archaic 
Flemish works, and the re-editing of the great 
writers of the country. The late Baron Stassart 
has left the Belgian Academy 2260 francs a year, 
to found a prize of a gold medal, worth 600 francs, 
for the best biography. A second prize of 3000 
francs is to be given to the author of the best 
work on some point of national history. The first 
biography is to be that of the Baron himself.— 
Brussels Herald. 

American Publications—Four elegantly bound 
volumes of Schoolcraft’s ‘History of the Indian 
Tribes,’ illustrated by 8. Eastman, of the United 
States Army, and compiled under the direction of 
the Indian bureau, have been prepared for presen- 
tation to the King of the Sandwich Islands, Kame- 
hameha IV., through his minister, the Hon. M, 
Lee.—A merican Publishers’ Circular. 

Trade Sale Catalogues.—By careful computation 
it has been ascertained that the entire value of the 
books named in the Catalogue of the Philadelphia 
Trade Sale, commencing on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, estimated at trade prices, as printed, is over 
$370,000 ; that of the New York Book Publishers’ 
Association Catalogue, for their sale, commencing 
on the 18th of September, is over $40€,000. Ame- 
rican Publishers’ Circular. 





YREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Sunday, 


October 7th.—An Excursion Train to Bath and Bristol will 
leave Paddington at 7°45 a.m., and will return the same evening 
from Bristol at 6°30,and Bath at7o’clock. Fares, Bath, 9s. and 
5s.; and Bristol, 10s.and 6s. No luggage allowed. 


CHURTON, BRITISH and FOREIGN 
e LIBRARY, begs to inform his Subscribers that he has 
JOINED his LIBRARY to that of Mr. BOOTH, 307, Regent Street, 
next the Polytechnic Institution, where Families and Book So- 
cieties can be supplied on terms more liberal than at any other 
library. First-class Country Subscribers of two guineas are entitled 
to Eight Volumes at one time, including the newest publications. 
Town subscribers from one guinea upwards. 


Mé. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in 


Mineralogy and Geolozy at his resivence, No. 149, Strand, 
London. He can supply Elementary Collections at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, Fifty, to One Hundred Guineas each, and every re- 
quisite to assist those commencing the study of these interesting 
branches of Science, a knowledge of which affords so much plea- 
sure to the traveller in all parts of the world. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, by Lyell, Mantell, and others, contains 200 Spe- 
cimens, in a plain Mahogany Cabinet, with five trays, comprising 
the following specimens, viz.:— 

MINERALS which are either the componen‘s of Rocks, or oc- 
casionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Chaicedony, Jasper, 
Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, 
Tourmaline, Calcureous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, 
Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS; these 
are found in masses or beds, in veins, and occasionaliy in the beds 
of rivers. Specimens of the following Metallic Ores are put in the 
Cabinet :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, 
Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS: — Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PALZZOZOIC FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS, from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and 
Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS, from the Plastic-clay, London-clay, Crag, 
&e. 

In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens are 
rare, and all more select. Mr. Tennant bought at the Stowe Sale 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Collection; for this he asks 1000 
guineas. It contains upwards of 300) Specimens, many of which 
are of great interest. He has refused £25 for one Specimen and 
£30 for another. 
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NEW BOOKS AT ‘WESTER TON’S LI- 
BRARY, HYDE PARK CORNER.—Doran’s Queens of the 
House of Hanover, ‘The Wabash, Sidney Smith’s Life, Tennyson's 
Maud, Capt. Chamier’s Travels, The Old Court Suburb, Hon. Capt 
Murray’s Lands of the Slave and Free, Giustinian’s Court of 
Henry 8th, Burton's Pilgrimage to El Medinah, Whitelocke’s 
Swedish Embassy, Lieutenant Bellot’s Memoirs, Sheil’s Life, Rus- 
sell’s History of the War, Embassies and Foreign Courts, Life of 
an Eastern King, Howitt’s Australia, Helps’ Spanish Conquest of 
America, Mrs. Jameson’s Common-place Book, Huc's Chinese 
Empire, Stirling’s Velazquez, Seymour’s Russia, Leslie’s Hand- 
book for Painters, Gertrude, by Mrs. Trollope, Next-door Neigh- 
bours, Cleve Hall, The Heiress of Haughton, Aspen Court, The 
Jealous Wife, Westward Ho! Display, Moredun, Heartsease, 
North and South, The Old Chelsea Bunhouse, Nature and Human 
Nature, Eustace Conyers. 
Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


Now wale 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Leyes 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 

oy Cross Street, M Manchester. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 

Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote thcinte- 
restof all Works entrusted to theircharge. Estimatesandevery 
particular furnished eretalyeunty in course sol sich 








BAY* OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
LONDON. 


Esrasiisuep A.D. 1844, Carirat Stock £500,000. 


PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requestedto examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jucy at the Head Office 
in London,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Banker 

VE TE R MORRISON , Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 


N z ] 1) 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
COMPANY, 
8, Warertoo Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 
Established by Special Act of Parliament, 1834. Annual Income 
upwards of £125,000. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa., CHarrMANn. 
Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deruty Cuarrman. 
This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital, 
held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, thus pro- 
tecting the Assured from the attending Mutual Offices. 
There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averag- 
ing £1 18s. 41. per cent. per annum on the sums assured from the 
commencement of the Company. 








ASSURANCE 





Sums Assured. Bonuses added. Payable at Death. 








£5000 ss2ed sea aaay scccccccceess £6987 10 
4000 1590 0 0 
3000 - 1192 10 210 
2000 - 795 0 0 
1000 - $897 10 710 
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Ex impve.—A person aged 25 in 1834, who insured his life for 
£5000, at an annual premium of £107 5s. 10d., will have paid to 
this Company, on 3ist December last, £2253 2s. 6d. in premiums, 
and have had a bonus of £1987 10s. added to his policy, almost as 
much as the amount paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are extremely moderate, and only 
one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the Assurance 
is for life. 

Loans granted on approved personal security, in connexion 
with insurances. 

Prospectuses and every information afforded on application at 
the Ottice. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered hy Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 

Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums, only, requirea during first seven years. 

Sum Assured pay able at Sixty, or at Death if occurring pre- 
viously. nae 

BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profits divided annually. 

Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 

Half-credit Policies—the unpaid half-premiums liquidated out 
of the profits. 





1} (MUTUAL.) 


Half | Whole || 


(PROPRIETARY.) 


| Annual | Halt. Quar- 


to |Premium Prem um | | pep. | wearly | terly 
<4 jistSeven| Rem. | Age. {ase | Pre- Pre- 

Years. | of Life. || | f } mium. | mium. 

£s. 4.|£ s. d.|/Years.;Mths.| £ s. d.|£ 8. d.| £8. d. 
])/1 19/2 3 6) 3 0 1/27 3/1 4 2]/012 8 
40}/1 9 2/218 4 8 127 6j1 4 41/012 4 
50;2 2 6)4 5 0} 6 |}2 710/11 4 6/012 56 
60/3 6 8] 613 4 |) $128 212.4 Stem <6 





E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1807 ; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III., 
and regulated by deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 
3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON. 

Direcrors. 

Josnua Lockwoop, Esq., Chairman. 

Wituim Wyrsrow, £sq., Deputy Chairman, 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richd. Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thos. Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 

Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Robert Alex. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq 
Avprrors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
MepicaLt Orricers—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green ; 
Wm. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Actuary anv Secretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 


The Assets of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million 
Sterling. 

The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Thirty-five 
Thousand Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Two Million Eight Hundred 
Thousand Pounds. 

At the Division of Surplus in 1852,about One Hundred and 
Twenty Thousand Pounds was added to the sums assured, 
under Participating Policies. 

The Division is Quinquennial, and the whole Surplus (less 20 
per cent. only) is distributed among the Assured. 





The Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, 
entitle the Assured to £0 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra 
charge, to reside in any country Austr alia and Cz vlifornia excepted 
north of 33 degrees north latitude, or south of 33 degrees south 
latitude, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 
sion) between any places lying in the same hemisphere—distant 
more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and prozress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms,may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
appli¢ ation at the Office, or toa ny of the Company’s Agents. 
MYHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 

AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Capital, Two Millions. Established in 1836. 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Offices: 37, Castle-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry, London; 

and 61, King-street, Manchester. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. | Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
Samue! Henry Thompson, Esq. 
Directors 1n LivEeRPOOL. 
Chairman—Thomas Brock !ebank, Esq. 
Deputy Chairmen—Jos. C. Ewart, Esq., M.P., and Francis 
Haywood, Esq. 
Secretary — Swinton Boult, Esq. 
Directors 1n Lonpon. 
Chairman—Maithew Forster, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman- George Frederick Young, Esq. 
Kesident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, E sq. 
Drrecrors 1N MANCHESTER. 
Chairman—Samuel Ashton, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—R. A. Kennedy, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 
The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited ; all Directors must 
shareholders in the Compuny. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
1853. 1854. 
£113,612 .......Premiums received........ £146,096 

Insurances may be effected in this department on terms as low 
as those of most other Companies. 

Farming stock Insured at 3s. per cent., free from the conditions 
of average, and allowing a Steam Threshing Machine. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
1853. 1854. 
£6913 .....Premiums on New Business.....£10,267 

Annuities Immediate and Deferred. 

Bonuses guaranteed when the Policy is issued. 

No Stamp Duty charged on Life Policies. 

Prospectuses and further information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, or from any of the Agents. 

Persons whose Fire Policies with this Company expire on the 
29th instant, are re-pectfully reminded that receipts for the re- 
newal of the same will be found at the Head Offices in Liverpool, 
London, and Manchester, and in the hands of the Agents. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 

September, 1855. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 15 and 16 Vic., c. 100. 
Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 
CuatrmMan—JAMES CLAY, Esq., 25, Montagu Square. 
Deputy Cuainman—G. B. HARRISON, Esq., 24, Great Tower &t. 

James B. Alexander, Esq. | 3. W. Daukes, Esq. 

A. Beattie, Esq. W. Eade, Esq. 

W.C. Buller, Esq. H. M. Farquhar, Esq. 

G. Clive, Esq. A. Greig, Esq. 

T. Clive, Esq. Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. 
Banxers—Messrs. Glyn, Mills,and Co., Lombard Street; Messrs. 
Ransom and Co., Pall Mall East. 
Soricrrorns—Messrs. Rooper, Birch, Ingram, and Whately, 

68, Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields. 

This Company grants insurance tickets for single or double 
journeys or for excursions, which can be obtained at all the prin- 
‘cipal railway stations, and also Periodical! Insurances to cover the 
risk of Fatal Accidents while travelling in any class carriage on 
any Railway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 
Europe, and insures Compensation for Personal Injury in any 
Railway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 

To insure £1000, at an Annua! Premium of 20s. 
Ditto £200, 5s. 

The premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, which is paid 
by the Company under its special Act of Parliament. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 2, Old Broad St., London. 
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JPLOWER POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS, 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 
At MR. MECHI’ ) ESTABLISHMENTS, 
12, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADENHALL STREET, and 
CRYSTAL PAL ACE, are exhibited the finest specimens of British 
Manufactures, in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, 
Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury. A separate 
departunent for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle- tables. 
Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. 
Shipping Orders executed. Superior Hair and other Toilet 
Brushes. 









212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 


RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1840-5i-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tue Stronoxst, 
Best, aNpD CHEAPEST Si: FEGUARDS EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHGENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 








APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
i~ and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daiiy use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Fro- 
prietors, Lea and Perrins, 19, Fenchurch Street, London, and 
68, Broad street, Worcester ; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, 
London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in sauce. 
N.B.—To guard against imitations, -ee that the names of “ Lea 
and Perrins’ > are upon the label and patent cap of the bo tle. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
4 Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparila: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, ot bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scalu head, sure eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sures ON any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver ,the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
sores on the face and bieast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and we«k, gives restandre- 
freshing sleep to the nervousand restiess invaiid. It is a great 
female medicine, and willcure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any otherremedy in the world. Warehouse ,373, Strand, ad- 
joini.g Exeter Hall. Pomroy, andrews, ana Co., Sole P. roprietors, 
Half-pints 2s.6d., Pints 4s ;Small Quarts 48.6d.,Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Ils. 











A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 

{ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
Flowers is strongly recommeded for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bloom- 
ing and Charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant Per- 
fume and delightful Cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruptien; and, by eon- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become "and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful.—In the process of Shaving it is invaluable, as it annihi- 
lates every pimple and all roughness, and will afford great com- 
fort if applied to the face during the prevalence of cold easterly 

winds. 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s.9d., with Directions for using it, by all 

Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





SOUND AND ROBUST HEALTH MAY BE ENJOYED BY 
THE USE OF 
7 AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, admitted to 
be THE BEST RESTORATIVE MEDICINE. Their reno- 
vating and invigorating qualities render them invaluable to all 
who have become subject to physical debility or extreme nervous 
ser sitiveness. They are wholly composed of Vegetable ingredients, 
are a fine stomachic,and a mild, yet efficient aperient. Thousands, 
after trying other medicines in vain, have testified to the benefits 
received from their use. 
Soild at Is. 1§d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Med’cine Vendors. 
Wholesale Depot, 22, Bread Street, London. 


DINNEFORD’S 
JURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been for 


many years sanctioned by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession, as an excellent remedy for ACIDITIES, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. As a Mild 
Aperient, it is admirably adapted for Delicate Females, particu- 
larly during Pregnancy; and it prevents the food of infants from 
Soeaine ‘sour during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED 
LEMON SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperieut Draught, 
which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Dispensing Chemists, and 
General Agents for the Improved HORSE HAIR GLOVES and 
BELTS,) 172, NEW BOND STREET, Loncon, and sold by all 
is ctable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


P[outoway ’*S PILLS an inappreciable RE- 

MEDY for BILE and INDIGESTION. Miss Knight, of 
36, Stanhope Street, Regent’s Park, having a very delicate con- 
stitution, suffered for years from an overflow of bile and bad di- 
gestion, causing palpitation of the heart, with a great difficulty of 
breathing, rendering it impos-ible to ascend any acclivity » ithout 
great pain: she had received the first medical advice in various 
countries, but obtained no ‘permanent benefit; however, a course 
of Holloway’s Pills has been the means of restoring her to a state 
of health she never before enjoyed, and has continued well for 
more than four years.—Soid by all Medicine Vendors; and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s establishments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[Sept. 29 





ue LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
No. IX., Price 6s., for OCTOBER, contains— 
Bunsen's t gypt. 
Lite and Death in Coal Mines. 
The Fall of the Byzantine Empire. 
Nicolas Copernicus. 
Recent Apologies for the Greek Church. 
The General Post- Office. 
Home Heathenism. 
Alfred Tennyson: Maud, and other Poems. 
Exposition of the Fine Arts in Paris. 
Brief Literary Notices. 
London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy 
ne, Paternoster Row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, 1855. No. CCCCLXXX. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS: 

NORTH AND THE NOCTES. 

ZAIDEE: A ROMANCE.—PART XI. 

THE BALTIC IN 1855.—PART II. 

MODERN LIGHT LITERATURE—HISTORY. 

FROM MADRID TO BALAKLAVA. 

BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. No. II.—ANY RECENT WORK 
UPON SPORTING. 

AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

CENTRALIZATION—A DIALOGUE. 

THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN. Written in a Tent inthe 
Crimea. PART X.—CHAP. XXVII. PROGRESS OF THE 
SIEGE.——CHAP. XXVIII. BATTLE OF THE TRAKTIR 
BRIDGE. — CHAP. XXIX. A CRISIS IN THE CAM- 
PAIGN. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Londou. 


OLBURN’sNEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for OCTOBER. No. CCCCXVIII. 

THE CRIMEA A*D ITS INHABITANTS. 
FRANCE AND ITS HOPES. BY CYRUS REDDING. 
ST MARC GIRAR®IN. BY SIR NATHANIEL, 
THE TRUE HISTORY OF A FOG. 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR EDITORS. 
LYRICS. BY T. WESTWOOD. 
THIN:-S AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 
CRIME AN» PETTY OFF+NCES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. BY ALEXAN:! ER ANDREWS. 
“ PAUVRE PETITE CHaSSE” OF M. LOUIS VIARDOT IN 
ENGLAND. 
STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE. 
THE FOUNTAIN BEAULIEU. BY G. W. THORNBURY. 
THE PREBENDARY’S DAUGHTER. BY THE AUTHUR OF 
“THE UNHOLY WISH.” 
DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
Chapman and Ha'l, 19%, Piccadilly. 
*.” Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 
C own. Contents for OCTORER. No. CCXXVI. 
THF FALL OF SFBASTOPOL. 
LYCANTHROPY IN LONDON; OR. THE WEHR-WOLF 
OF WILTON CRESCENT, BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
WOMAN IN TURKEY. 
WAR CRITICS. 
IN SEBASTOPOL. 
ANOTHER PASSAGE IN A DARK STORY. 
NICHOLAIFF, KHERSON, AND PERECOP. 
ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN BOBBIN THE BAGMAN. 
BY CRAWFORD WILS''N. 
SYDNEY SMITH. BY MONKSHOOD. 
Londen: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


'TPHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
The Plan of the War. 
The Fortunes of Glencore. Chapters VIII. to X. 
The Civil Service. 
North About, or Notes of a Yacht Cruise from Forth to Clyde. 
The Dramatic Writers of Ire:and. No, VIII. 
Origin of the Russians 
lady Clare. By Mary C. F. Monck. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
. Alberico Porro; a Tale of the Milanese Revolution of 1848. 
Part IV. 
10. Clytemnestra, and other Poems. By Owen Meredith. 
1l. Ballads from the German. 
12. Educational Reform. 
Dublin: James M Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. William 
8. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row, London. And all Booksellers. 
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‘Pus ECLECTIC REVIEW for OCTOBER, 
Price Is. 6d., contains— 

The National Literature and Language of Finland. 

Christopher North’s “ Noctes.”” 

Ferrier’s Institutes of Metaphysics. 

How itt’s Two Years in Victoria. 

Upham’s Life of Madame Guyon. 

Captain Allen's New Route to India. 

Spencer’s Last Days of an Empire. 

The Present Condition of Hungary. 

Review of the Month, &., &c., &c. 

In the Prcss,—to be published in November, in One Vol., post 


8vo, 
WORDS FOR THE HEART AND LIFE. 
Discourses by the Rev. A.J. MORRIS, Ho!loway. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 

HISTORICAL REVIEW for OCTOBER contains:—1. Dr. Do- 
ran’s Queens of the House of Hanover.—2. Shakspeare compared 
with Greek and Latin Writers.—3. The Dutch Critics of the 16th. 
17th, and .8th Centuries.— 4. The Peerage of Ireland, its Extinctions 
and Creativns.—5. The Death of Fioris de Montmorency.—€. The 
Romance of Fulk Fitz-Warine—7. Mr. Wright on Anglo Saxon 
Antiquities.—8. The L'brary of the B:itish Museum. W th Cor 
respondence of Sylvanus Urban, Notes of the Month, Reviews of 
New Publications, &c.; and Osirvarv, including Memoirs of the 
Dukes of Somerset and Manchester; General Sir George Napier ; 
Major-General Sir A. W. Torrens; Edmund Wodehouse, Esq.; 
BR. G. Townley, Esq.; Rev. Dr. Gilly, &c. &c, Price 2s. 6d. 
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NEW WORK ON HIMALAYAN PLANTS. 





Now ready, in a handsome Folio Volume, with Twenty-four Plates (uniform with ‘The Rhododendrons of 
Sikkim-Himalaya’) and an Lluminated Title-page, price Five Guineas, coloured, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


F 


SIKKIM-HIMALAYAN PLANTS, 


CHIEFLY SELECTED FROM DRAWINGS MADE IN SIKKIM UNDER THE 


SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE LATE 
J. F. CATHCART, Ese., Bencat Crvin Service. 
THE BOTANICAL DESCRIPTIONS AND ANALYSES 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D. F.R.S. 


> 


The Plates executed im Lithography by Wt. Fitch. 





In a few days will be published, a new and much improved Edition, with Two additional coloured Plates, of 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS 


AND THE ALLIED PLANTS; 
Comprising the CLUB MOSSES, PEPPERWORTS, and HORSETAILS. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS. 
CURATOR OF THE BOTANIC GARDEN, CHELSEA, 
WITH TWENTY-TWO COLOURED PLATES BY FITCH. 
Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Moore’s ‘ Popular History of British Ferns’ forms one of the numerous elegant and instructive books by which 
Mr. Reeve has endeavoured to popularize the study of natural history. In the volume before us, Mr. Moore gives a clear 


account of the British Ferns, with direetions for,their cultivation ; accompanied by numerous coloured plates neatly illus- 
trated, and preceded by a general introduction on the natural character of this graceful class of plants,”—Spectator, 





Now completed, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured, £8 15s. plain. 

“ The work is written in good plain English, with a view to the conveniency of colonists, but without on that account 
being rendered in the smallest degree unscientific—quite the contrary. Let us add, that the beautiful execution of the 
work renders it a library book, even for those who are not interested about natural history.’”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


ARCHHZ OLOGICAL WORKS. 








Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principally from the Tumuli in England. 
In demy 4to, price 3s. each Part; to Subscribers, 2s. 6d, 


The Two Numbers already published contain Coloured Engravings of the following objects:—1. Gold Ornaments set 
with Garnets, found in a Tumulus on Roundway Down, near Devizes, Wilts; 2. Gold Buckle, set with a slab of Garnet, 
found at Ixworth, Suffolk; 3. Singular Glass Vase, found at Reculver, Kent; 4. Sepulchral Urn, in the Towneley Collection 
oe on Museum; 5, Beautiful Circular Fibula, from a Grave near Abingdon, Berkshire, now in the Collection of the 

ritish Museum, 


A Numismatic Manual. 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. 

*,* The Plates which illustrate this volume, comprising the types of many hundred coins, are upon a novel plan, 
and will, at a glance, convey more information regarding the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, than can be 
obtained by many hours’ careful reading. Instead ofa fac-simile Engraving being given of that which is already an enigma 
to the tyro, the most striking and characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed by themselves, so that the eye 
soon becomes familiar with them, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 


Earliest Period to the taking of Rome under Constantine Paleologus. 2 vols, 8vo. Numerous Plates, 30s, 





JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 





London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and 
Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.— 





Nichols and Suns, 25, Parliament Street. 


Saturday, September 29, 1855. 
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